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JUST  why  we  should  attempt  to  isolate  cases  of  women  or  men  accomplishing  this  or  that 
and  have  Men  and  Missions  or  Women  and  Missions  numbers  of  this  magazine,  the  writer 
confesses  to  fail  to  understand,  for  surely  the  history  of  Christendom  is  the  story  of  heroic 
Christians  of  all  lands— men  and  women — working  together,  each  contributing  "that  which 
was  in  his  hand"  that  Christ  and  His  Way  of  Life  might  be  made  known  to  all  people. 

It  may  be,  however,  that  there  is  some  value  in  stopping  to  consider  the  contributions  of 
organized  groups  to  the  advance  through  the  years.  Among  the  outstanding  factors  in  the 
development  of  the  Church  in  America  have  been  the  women's  groups  banded  together 
nationally  in  the  various  denominations  to  assist  in  building  a  Christian  world. 

Speaking  of  one  of  our  country's  leaders  of  the  past,  it  was  said  "His  unique  work  as  a 
leader  was  in  so  organizing  vast  enterprises  that  in  them  other  men  could  express  their  highest 
possible  capacities.    He  did  not  give  orders;  he  rather  provided  them  with  opportunities." 

It  has  always  seemed  to  me  that  the  Woman's  Missionary  Society  does  that  for  the  women 
of  our  Church.  Over  fifty  years  ago,  women  with  far  sighted  vision  in  a  very  tiny  beginning 
organized  this  vast  enterprise  in  which  we  can  express  our  highest  possible  capacities.  It  pro- 
vides us  with  opportunities — yes,  each  one  of  us,  not  only  societies  as  a  whole. 

Think  of  the  opportunities  for  growth:  educationally — through  study  and  reading,  stim- 
ulated by  contacts  in  the  Woman's  Missionary  Society  and  Girls'  Missionary  Guild,  many  of 
us  develop  an  intelligent  interest  in  present  day  world  conditions  which  we  would  otherwise 
lack  entirely;  culturally — we  gain  a  knowledge  of  the  intimate  home  life  as  well  as  the 
national  life  of  other  races  and  peoples,  of  other  classes  and  conditions,  and  thus  a  deeper 
sympathy  and  understanding  of  our  fellowmen  everywhere  is  ours;  in  happiness — long  ago  a 
wise  leader  said  "He  that  would  be  greatest  among  you  (and  He  might  have  added  happiest) 
let  him  be  servant  of  all."  It  is  strange  how  we  may  seek  and  seek  happiness  and  never  find 
it,  but  the  minute  we  forget  about  looking  for  it  for  ourselves  and  begin  to  consider  the  happi- 
ness of  others,  we  have  it.  The  more  happiness  we  give  away,  the  more  we  have  for  ourselves ; 
spiritually — a  unique  sense  of  fellowship  is  ours,  because  we  are  workers  together  with  Him. 
We  become  His  instruments  which  gives  poise  and  harmony  to  life;  our  spiritual  life  is 
deepened  also  by  our  joining  with  the  women  and  girls  of  the  entire  world  in  intercessory 
prayer. 

Think  of  the  opportunity  of  experiencing  the  truth  that  by  giving  others  the  more  abund- 
ant life  we  may  taste  of  it  ourselves — "He  that  loseth  his  life  (gives  it  away — invests  it  for 
others)  shall  find  it." 

There  is  a  little  silvery  sheet  of  water  in  Minnesota  called  Lake  Itasca.  At  one  corner,  a 
liny  stream  leaps  out  of  the  lake.  So  small  is  the  stream  that  it  appears  as  a  leak  in  the  lake, 
but  that  insignificant  creek  is  the  beginning  of  the  Father  of  Waters,  the  Mississippi.  As  it 
flows  it  picks  up  other  streamlets,  brooklets  and  rivulets  and  keeps  on  going  south  growing 
greater  and  greater.  Tremendous  power  is  developed  as  it  overcomes  obstacles  and  wherever 
it  flows  it  brings  life  and  blessing  to  the  valley. 

So  nearly  fifty  years  ago  a  little  stream  overflowed  the  lake  of  a  missionary  society  in 
3hio.  That  wobbly  little  stream  became  the  Woman's  Missionary  Society  of  General  Synod, 
it  went  along  in  the  right  direction;  overcoming  obstacles  gave  it  power;  and  it,  too,  blessed 
ill  it  touched.  We,  who  are  a  part  of  that  stream  today,  share  in  the  growing  and  also  in  the 
blessing.  Greta  P.  Hinkle. 


The  Quiet  Hour 

Julia  Hall  Bartholomew 


Eye  hath  not  seen,  nor  ear  heard,  neither  have  entered  into  the  heart  of  man  the  thing 
which  God  hath  prepared  for  them  that  love  him. — 1  Cor.  2:  9. 


Be  graciously  pleased  to  take  us,  and  all  things 
belonging  to  us,  under  Thy  fatherly  care  and  protec- 
tion. 

— Family  Prayer. 


We  need  a  better  understanding  of  service  and 
less  selfishness.  We  need  a  new  conception  of  the 
common  good,  and  the  happiness  that  comes  from 
serving  it. 

— Edward  Bruce. 


A  spell  lies  on  the  garden.    Summer  sits 
With  finger  on  her  lips  as  if  she  heard 
The  steps  of  Autumn  echo  on  the  hill. 

— Gertrude  H.  McGiffert. 


I  have  read  in  Plato  and  Aristotle  sayings  that  are 
very  wise  and  noble,  but  I  have  never  read  in  either 
of  them,  "Come  unto  me  all  ye  that  labor  and  are 
heavy  laden  and  I  will  give  ye  rest." 

— Saint  Augustine. 


What  though 
The  mind  be  Winter  if  the  heart  be  Spring? 

— Robert  Underwood  Johnson. 


So  soon  as  prudence  has  begun  to  grow  up  in  the 
brain,  like  a  dismal  fungus,  it  finds  its  first  expres- 
sion in  a  paralysis  of  generous  acts. 

— Robert  Louis  Stevenson. 


Every  advance  of  the  mechanical  invention  puts 
upon  the  soul  an  immensely  increased  necessity  of 
getting  on  top  of  its  aids. 

— Halford  E.  Luccock. 


So  we  are  most  properly  on  our  human  level  whe 
we  are  thinkers.  Through  our  thought  we  take  conr 
mand  and,  mthin  the  limits  that  are  mortal,  shap 
our  experience  in  ways  that  we  wish. 

— H.  A,  Overstreet 

The  whole  nation  is  engaged  in  a  quest  for  secu 
ity  for  all  men,  women  and  children. 

— Charles  A.  Beard. 


Perchance,  when  comes  the  time  of  harvesting, 
His  loving  care 

May  find  some  use  for  even  a  humble  tare. 

— John  Oxenham. 


However  learned  and  scholarly  one  may  be,  it 
not  quite  fair  to  call  him  educated  unless  he  kno^ 
how  to  work,  is  a  good  mixer,  and  can  employ  leisu 
hours  with  profit. 

— Leigh  Mitchell  Hodges. 


Make  my  mortal  dreams  come  true. 
With  the  work  I  fain  would  do; 
Clothe  with  life  the  weak  intent. 
Let  me  be  the  thing  I  meant; 
Let  me  find  in  Thy  employ. 
Peace  that  dearer  is  than  joy. 

— Whittier 


"It  is  when  our  interest  fades  that  the  will  fai 
As  long  as  the  imagination  is  active  and  vivid, 
the  picture  is  clear,  the  chances  are  that  the  will 
hold  us  to  the  undertaking." 


No  mortal  knows 
From  what  immortal  granary  comes  the  graii 
Nor  how  the  earth  conspires  to  make  a  rose. 

— John  Masefiele 


Oh,  garden  of  grasses  deep  and  wild 
To  the  wayworn  soul  you  give  your  balm, 
Your  cup  of  peace,  your  stringed  psalm, 
Your  grace  of  bud  and  flower. 

—Ada  Foster  Murray. 


But  it  is  a  law  of  being  that  what  is  felt  must] 
lived,  or  it  does  more  harm  than  good  to  our  nat 
Emotion  without  action  evaporates  into  nothing; 
is  weakening  and  tends  toward  decay. 

— Joseph  Fort  Newtoi 


The  Prayer 


FULFIL  now— 0  Lord,  the  desires  and  petitions  of  Thy  servants, 
Amen. 


may  be  most  expedient  for  tl 
— Common  Prayer. 
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Our  Motto:  The  Church  a  Missionary  Society — Every  Christian  a  Life  Member 

Essential  Elements  of  a  Stewardship  Program 
for  the  Sunday  Church  School 

First  Prize  Essay  of  Group  E  in  the  1935  Stewardship  Contest 

By  Mrs.  Alfred  J.  Herman 
Duquesne,  Pa. 


J' 


LIST   as   educators   and   child  specialists 
claim  that  to  develop  right  habits  of  train- 
ing in  the  child,  one  must  begin  with  the 
grandparents,  so  to  secure  a  functioning  pro- 
igram  of  Stewardship  in  the  Sunday  Church 
,  School,  one  must  look  to  the  home  for  the 
proper  background. 
Therefore,  to   my  way   of  thinking,  the 
1.  Essential  Elements  necessary  for  a  Sunday 
Church  School  Stewardship  Program  are: 
iti    (1)  A  Home  that  inculcates  the  Principles 
Stewardship  through  a  trained  Parentage. 

(2)  An  organized  Study  Program  of  Chris- 
-5,|ian  Stewardship  in  the  various  Church  Or- 
ganizations and  the  Church  School,  super- 
vised by  a  Director  or   Superintendent  of 
stewardship. 

(3)  The  Practice  School  of  Life  for  put- 
j  ing  these  principles  into  action — demonstrat- 

ng  the  theories  by  having  them  function  in 
^^^he  lives  of  the  members,  and  reacting  upon 
'  jhe  spiritual  life  of  the  congregation. 

Space  limits  the  discussion  of  each  point  to 
ust  several  phases — mere  suggestions — and 
nijiGt  exhaustive  of  the  subject. 

(1)  The  background  for  a  functioning  life 
)f  Stewardship  is  prepared  by  the  parents, 
vho  talk  to  the  children  of  our  beautiful 
:taiaivorld — the  sky,  the  sunset,  the  leaves,  the 
liills,  the  valleys,  the  rain,  the  sunshine  and 
nJ^  I 'Very  thing  that  makes  a  universe  without  the 
Jielp  of  man.    It  is  our  Father's  World  and 
pustlie  has  allowed  us  to  live  here  and  to  enjoy 
os"ffill  these  beauties,  if  we  but  look  for  them. 
They  are  ours  to  share,   for  we   are  His 
Stewards. 

As  the  talents  unfold  in  each  child,  he 
hould  be  made  conscious  of  the  fact  that 
ach  accomplishment  is  his  gift  from  God, 
md  his  duty  is  to  develop  it,  and  then  use  it 
1— not  selfishly,  but  for  God  and  others.  Even 
lime  itself  should  be  so  appreciated  and  so 
^  )lanned  in  childhood,  that  as  he  grows  older. 


he  will  realize  how  sacred  it  is — not  some- 
thing to  be  trifled  away,  as  Nero  fiddled  when 
Rome  burned,  but  so  used  that  many  services 
for  God  and  humanity  may  be  performed,  in 
addition  to  much  personal  advancement  and 
edification.  A  true  Steward  not  only  makes 
the  wise  use  of  his  time  and  talents,  but  of 
his  possessions.  The  child  will  never  know 
what  it  means  to  give  a  tenth  to  the  Lord  until 
he  has  actually  managed  money  that  really 
belongs  to  him.  If  he  takes  to  the  Church 
School  and  Mission  Band  just  the  offering 
handed  him;  pays  the  nickel  for  the  ice-cream 
cone,  the  dime  for  the  movie,  for  which  he 
asked  or  teased,  he  can  never  be  expected  to 
practice  Stewardship  as  a  child;  and  with 
such  training,  or  lack  of  training,  he  isn't 
going  to  give  to  God's  work  one-tenth  of  his 
first  money  earned,  you  may  be  sure.  But, 
if  he  be  given  an  allowance  each  week,  no 
matter  how  small,  and  proportioned  accord- 
ing to  the  financial  standing  of  the  family, 
he  can  be  taught  to  lay  aside  one-tenth  for 
God's  work  (to  be  increased  as  he  gi'ows  in 
grace  and  prosperity)  and  so  budget  the  rest, 
to  last  throughout  the  week.  He  will  thus 
learn  that  he  must  do  without  making  many 
unwise  purchases,  in  order  to  save  for 
some  greatly  desired,  worthwhile  article  or 
pleasure. 

Thrift  and  Stewardship  of  Possessions  can 
be  taught  in  no  other  way.  If  a  child  is  given 
just  the  amount  to  spend  for  the  desired  thing, 
just  when  the  demand  is  made,  he  will  never 
deny  himself  the  pleasure  to  tithe  or  save 
from  the  amount.  This  is  true,  too.  with 
adults.  How  can  a  wife,  or  a  husband,  either, 
practice  Stewardship  if  she  or  he  be  given 
just  the  amount  to  buy  a  needed  article  of 
clothing  or  food,  or  just  enough  to  pay  a  bill? 
He  or  she  is  not  a  partner  in  that  financial 
enterprise,  but  a  mere  errand  boy  or  girl.  In 
a  Christian  family,  the  husband  and  wife, 
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together,  and  later  the  children,  as  they  be- 
come old  enough,  should  form  one  partner- 
ship where  each  thinks  first  of  the  interests 
of  the  other,  and  all  are  God's  Stewards. 

Therefore,  Steujar-^shin  Instruction  for  Par- 
ents should  be  considered  the  First  Essential, 
and  with  such  a  background  the  pupil  is  ready 
to  comprehend  and  take  part  in  the  Second 
Essential,  an  Organized  Study  Program,  re- 
ceiving a  thrill  in  understanding  it,  and  in 
being  part  of  such  a  gigantic  movement.  An 
efficient  person  should  be  chosen  as  Steward- 
ship Director  or  Superintendent,  who  will 
plan  and  oversee  the  work  in  the  individual 
classes,  the  missionary  groups,  Aid  Societies, 
Clubs,  etc.  There  is  a  wealth  of  good  material 
for  study,  dramatization,  etc.,  to  be  had  at 
our  Church  Boards.  Each  class  may  select 
one  of  its  members  to  give  a  talk  on  some 
phase  of  Stewardship,  or  an  original  story, 
told  or  dramatized,  once  a  month  before  the 
entire  department.  Occasionally,  the  Steward- 
ship Students  may  conduct  the  evening  Church 
Service,  again  assigning  the  various  phases  to 
different  persons,  with  the  scriptural  refer- 
ences on  the  subject  read  and  explained. 

Given  the  desired  home  background  that 
has  prepared  the  ground  and  sowed  the  seed 
of  Stewardship,  and  the  nurturing  influences 
of  these  study  programs  of  the  Church  School 
Classes  and  other  groups  of  the  Church,  we 
begin  to  see  results,  which  form  the  Third 
Essential,  putting  these  principles  into  action 


and  having  them  function  in  the  lives  of  it 
members.  We  are  delighted  with  the  follow 
ing  results: 

(1)  A  consecrated  leadership  —  for  th 
individual  has  gained  the  realization  that  hi 
talents  and  time  are  God's  gifts,  and  mm 
include  His  work  in  the  use  of  them.  Th 
challenge  has  been  taken  up  and  the  obligf 
tion  accepted. 

(2)  A  lack  of  race  and  religious  prejudic 
— each  will  realize  that  God  is  the  Father  c 
us  all,  and  that  everyone  is  precious  in  H: 
sight.  Instead  of  thinking  ourselves  superio 
we  shall  be  so  thankful  for  our  heritage,  th{ 
we  shall  share  the  spirit  of  brotherhood  wit 
all.  Then,  humanity's  problems  of  ar 
nature — social,  industrial  and  economical- 
will  be  removed  and  truly  the  Golden  Ru 
will  become  a  reality.  Why  cant  humani' 
see  that  it  will  work? 

(3)  A  Christian  attitude  toward  materi 
blessings — not,  "How  much  of  my  money  wi 
I  give  to  God,  but  how  much  of  God's  mon< 
may  I  keep  for  myself,"  will  be  the  questio 
and  the  beneficent  use  of  money,  with  its  i 
vestment  and  budgeting  will  be  solved 
we  make  our  children  Stewardship-conscio 
today,  our  Churches  of  tomorrow  will 
filled   with   responsible,  self-sacrificing, 
voted  Christians,  who  are  aware  that  all  o 
possessions — talents,  spiritual  blessings, 
material  wealth,  are  from  God,  and  we  a 
His  Chosen  Stewards. 
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Abounding  Grace  Hospital 


ABOUNDING  GRACE  HOSPITAL  in 
Shenchow,  Hunan,  China,  has  opened  a 
training  school  for  nurses  thereby  providing 
another  profession  for  the  women  of  this  dis- 
trict and  at  the  same  time  a  useful  and  much 
needed  sphere  of  service. 

It  is  the  only  institution  qualified  to  give 
scientific  care  to  the  sick  in  a  radius  of  one 
hundred  English  miles  in  any  direction  and 
travel  communication  is  primitive  and  slow. 

It  is  the  only  institution  prepared  to  give 
preventive  treatments  against  typhoid  and 
cholera  in  this  area.  Several  hundred  soldiers 
received  these  treatments  last  year  for  the  first 
time. 

Abounding  Grace  Hospital  conducted  the 
first  Child  Health  Campaign  in  this  area  in 
May,  1934.  Prizes  were  donated  and  be- 
stowed by  military  and  civil  officials  of  the 
county. 

It  is  the  only  institution  qualified  to  give 
physical  examinations  to  those  seeking 


positions  in  the  civil  service  and  to  give  c( 
tificates  recommending  sick  leave  to  the 
already  employed. 

It  is  recognized  by  the  judicial  authorit: 
as  qualified  to  give  recommendation  in  coi 
cases  when  medical  questions  are  involved. 

It  treats  the  illnesses  of  the  three  hun(" 
fifty  students  of  our  Boys'  and  Girls'  scho(| 
beside  students  of  government  schools. 

The   medical    and   nursing  personnel 
ninety  percent  Christian.    Of  the  servant  p| 
sonnel  of  seven,  three  have  not  yet  been  hi 
tized.     Souls  are  ministered  to  as  well 
bodies. 

Abounding  Grace  Hospital  needs  the  se|| 
ices  of  a  missionary  doctor. 

It  would  not  have  this  record  of  service|| 
the  community  had  not  the  home  church  siF 
ported  it  even  in  her  time  of  need  by  prayls 
and  gifts. 

A.  Katharine  Zierdt 


Home  Missions 

^flARLES  E.  SCHAEFFER,  EDITOR 


The  Japanese  in  San  Francisco  Observe  Notable  Anniversary 

DN  October  20th  the  First  Japanese  Re- 
formed Church  in  San  Francisco,  Cal- 
fornia,  will  celebrate  its  25th  anniversary. 
L  brief  history  of  our  work  among  the 
apanese  on  the  Pacific  Coast  is  therefore  in 
rder. 

At  its  annual  meeting  in  July,  1910,  the 
5oard  of  Home  Missions,  in  response  to 
lumerous  appeals  from  different  parts  of  the 
Church,  decided  to  undertake  this  new  ven- 
ule. The  Woman's  Missionary  Society,  hav- 
ng  a  desire  to  adopt  some  project  in  the  home 
ield,  expressed  its  willingness  to  assume  most 
if  the  financial  obligations  involved.  The 
nissionary  was  also  at  hand  in  the  person  of 
lev.  J.  Mori.  Mr.  Mori  was  one  of  Dr.  J.  P. 
nloore's  converts  in  Japan  and  had  come  to 
America  to  prepare  himself  for  religious 
^ork  among  his  own  people.  He  was  gradu- 
ated from  Heidelberg  College  and  from  the 
Central  Theological  Seminary  in  the  spring 
1910.  Therefore  he  was  not  only  avail- 
ble  for  this  work,  but  especially  well  quali- 
ied  for  the  same.  He  came  to  San  Francisco 
n  September,  1910.  The  first  Sunday  after 
lis  arrival  he  gathered  together  a  number  of 

apanese  and  held  a  prayer  service.  Out  of 
his  little  nucleus  the  first  Japanese  Reformed 
Congregation  in  America  was  organized  on 
.)ctober  30,  1910.  A  three  story  dwelling 
louse  was  rented  on  Laguna  Street  in  the 

apanese  quarter  of  the  city.    The  building 

vas  so  arranged  that  a  three-fold  program 

ould  at  once  be  inaugurated.    The  first  floor 

vas  used  for  religious  services,  the  second  for 

ducational  and  social  purposes  and  the  third 

s  quarters  for  the  missionary  himself.  The 

vork  was   conducted   in  this   building  for 

tlmost  four  years,  when  during  the  summer 

'f  1914  the  Plymouth  Congregational  Church 

)ropertv  at  1740  Post  Street  was  purchased 

)y  the  Board  at  a  cost  of  $25,000.   The  Japa- 

lese  in  San  Francisco  pledged  themselves  for 

^10,000  of  this  amount.    Mr.  Mori  visited  the 

church  in  the  east  and  awakened  interest  and 

ecured  money  for  the  work.  In  September, 
^^914,  Miss  Carrie  M.  Kerschner,  then  a  pre- 
ceptress in  the  College  for  Women  at  Allen- 
own,  Pa.,  was  sent  to  San  Francisco  as  an 

American  teacher  among  the  Japanese.  She 


Rev.  Junkichi  Mori 

Founder  of  Our  Japanese  Work  on  the 
Pacific  Coast, 

later  became  the  Executive  Secretary  of  the 
Woman's  Missionary  Society  of  General 
Synod, 

The  Board  also  appointed  Mrs,  E,  A. 
Cannon  as  Kinderearten  teacher.  It  soon  be- 
came manifest  that  better  facilities  were 
needed  to  care  for  the  expanding  work.  Con- 
sequently in  1919  a  property  was  bought  to 
the  east  of  the  Church  building.  The 
Woman's  Missionary  Society  had  already  ex- 
pressed its  willingness  to  erect  thereon  a 
building  for  educational  purposes  especially 
for  Japanese  women  and  children.  This  was 
done,  the  building  was  dedicated  on  December 
2,  1923,  and  paid  for  by  the  Woman's  Mis- 
sionary Society,  and  the  deed  to  the  property 
was  presented  to  the  Board  of  Home  Missions. 

Mr.  Mori  did  not  confine  his  labors  to  San 
Francisco,  but  followed  his  Japanese  brethren 
to  other  places.  He  made  frequent  trips  to 
Los  Angeles,  where,  on  February  1,  1920,  the 
second  Japanese  Reformed  Church  was  organ- 
ized with  a  charter  membership  of  sixty,  and 
Rev.  T.  Kaneko  was  appointed  as  the  mission- 
ary at  this  place. 
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The  Reformed  Church  was  the  only  denom- 
ination doing  work  among  the  Orientals  in 
America  which  did  not  have  an  American 
Superintendent  on  the  field.  Consequently,  in 
July,  1921,  the  Board  created  the  Department 
of  the  Pacific  Coast  and  elected  Rev.  Edward 
F.  Evemeyer,  of  Easton,  Pa.,  as  the  Superin- 
tendent. He  entered  upon  his  duties  in  the 
fall  of  that  year.  The  work,  both  in  San 
Francisco  and  in  Los  Angeles,  kept  on  grow- 
ing. In  both  missions  the  Board  supported 
a  good  corps  of  Kindergarten  teachers, 
English  teachers  and  helpers,  and  by  these 
efforts  large  numbers  of  Japanese,  both  chil- 
dren and  adults,  were  reached  and  influenced 
for  Christ.  The  money  for  these  teachers  and 
helpers  was  largely  supplied  by  the  Woman's 
Missionary  Society. 

While  pastor  at  San  Francisco,  Rev.  Mr. 
Mori  associated  with  himself  Rev.  K. 
Namekawa,  who  subsequently  became  the  mis- 
sionary in  charge  of  the  Los  Angeles  Japa- 
nese Church.  A  year  ago  he  returned  to 
Japan;  the  mission  at  Los  Angeles  was  vacant 
until  last  April  when  Rev.  K.  Suzuki  was  ap- 
pointed to  serve  as  the  missionary  in  connec- 
tion with  his  work  at  Sawtelle,  where  the  third 
Japanese  mission  had  been  started  October 
1926. 

In  1925,  Congress  passed  the  Japanese 
Exclusion  Act  which  had  a  very  serious  effect 
upon  the  whole  Japanese  situation.  It 
affected  our  mission  work.  Few,  if  any,  Japa- 
nese were  now  coming  to  America,  and  the 
missionary  work  had  to  be  directed  more 
largely  to  the  second  generation.  Conse- 
quently a  new  program  had  to  be  inaugurated. 
The  mission  in  San  Francisco  on  October  1, 
1925,  declared  itself  ready  to  go  to  self-sup- 
port; Rev.  Mr.  Mori  resigned  as  the  pastor, 
and  the  congregation  called  Rev.  S.  Kowta,  a 
graduate  of  Central  Theological  Seminary, 
who  is  still  the  pastor  in  charge.  He  has 
associated  with  himself  Mr.  Y.  Saito  who  is 
the  Director  of  Religious  Education. 

After  Rev.  Mr.  Mori's  resignation  as  the 
pastor  of  the  San  Francisco  Church,  the  Board 


Rev.  Sohei  Kowta 

Pastor  of  First  Japanese  Reformed  Church, 
San  Francisco. 


appointed  him  in  January,  1926,  as  a  travel- 
ing missionary  among  the  Japanese.  He  still 
holds  this  position.  He  is  rendering  a  splen- 
did service  to  Japanese  groups  in  various 
parts  of  California;  he  has  recently  opened  a 
Japanese  Sunday  School  at  Redwood,  Cal- 
ifornia, and  has  made  several  visits  to  Japa- 
nese colonies  in  Brazil. 

The  development  of  this  work  during  a 
period  of  twenty-five  years  has  fully  justified 
the  labor  and  money  which  have  been  invested 
in  the  same.  There  are  approximately  75,000 
Japanese  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  The  Reformed 
Church  has  assumed  responsibility  for  mis- 
sionary work  in  Japan,  and  surely  we  owe  a 
similar  debt  to  the  Japanese  here  in  America. 
The  celebration  of  this  25th  anniversary  in 
October  should  enlist  the  interest  and  good- 
will of  all  our  people  in  behalf  of  the  Japa- 
nese in  our  midst. 


"/  like  The  Outlook  of  Missions  and  it  helps  me  in  my  work.'^ 

Rev.  C.  D.  Kressley,  Allentown,  Pa. 

*7  appreciate  and  enjoy  the  contents  of  every  number.''' 

Miss  Annie  G.  Reese,  Florin,  Pa. 
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Building  the  Reformed  Church  in  Dakota — 
Incidents  and  Accidents 

Theodore  P.  Bolliger 


FOUR  ministerial  veterans  still  living  in  the 
Dakotas,  have  given  to  the  Reformed 
Church  a  total  of  165  years  of  continuous 
service.  Here  are  the  names:  F.  A.  Ritters- 
haus,  Michael  Nuss,  Peter  Bauer  and  Henry 
Treick.  A  fifth  name,  that  of  H.  W.  Stien- 
ecker,  should  be  added  to  this  quartette,  for 
he  began  his  ministry  in  Dakota  during  the 
same  year  that  Rev.  Mr.  Rittershaus  arrived, 
although  he  gave  only  twenty-one  years  to 
the  Dakota  service.  Within  the  lifetime  of 
these  men,  a  small  group  of  congregations 
increased  to  more  than  sixty;  the  South 
Dakota  Classis  divided  and  the  northern 
group  of  congregations  organized  as  the 
Eureka  Classis,  and  again  the  latter  classis 
divided  in  order  to  organize  the  North  Dakota 
Classis.  They  saw  the  country  pass  through 
the  pioneer  days  with  dugouts,  sod  huts  and 
log  shacks  used  for  homes,  while  the  farm 
animals  had  only  the  most  primitive  shelter; 
iand  remained  to  see  the  countrysides  trans- 
formed and  covered  with  attractive  homes  and 
farm  buildings.  They  worshipped  with  their 
congregations  in  sod  huts  filled  to  suffocation, 
or  in  barns,  schoolhouses,  empty  storerooms 
or  public  halls,  and  in  the  course  of  the  years 
saw  nearly  all  the  congregations  acquire 
their  own  places  of  worship.  Congregations 
and  pastors  passed  through  cycles  of  years 
with  drought,  grasshoppers  and  poverty,  and 
entered  other  cycles  of  years  with  copious 
rains,  bountiful  crops  and  prosperity.  During 
the  last  half  dozen  years  the  Dakotas  have 
been  swept  by  poverty  and  bankruptcies,  and 
within  the  past  twelve  months  they  have  been 
overwhelmed  by  furious  dust-storms  and  sand- 
blasts. Anxiously  the  people  in  the  Dakotas 
have  been  asking:  "Where  shall  this  thing 
end?  Are  our  farms  to  go  back  again  to  a 
grassless  wilderness?  Was  it  a  ghastly  error 
to  break  up  the  longrooted  prairie  sod,  that 
bound  the  light  soil  together?  Have  we 
sinned  by  attemptinji;  to  tame  a  region  which 
the  Lord  wanted  to  be  wild?  What  shall  the 
lanswer  be?"  These  four  veterans  have  also 
seen  the  congregations  in  the  Dakotas  increase 
in  numbers  and  work  together  to  build  up  the 
Reformed  Church;  then  they  passed  through 
a  period  of  factions  and  schisms  among  the 
congregations;  and,  finally,  they  have  wit- 
nessed the  healing  of  these  schisms  and  the 
return  of  the  congregations  to  the  Classes. 


What  experiences  these  veterans  have  passed 
through,  and  agonized  over,  and  still  pushed 
onward! 

But  in  this  article  I  want  to  forget  the 
details  of  history  and  simply  present  some 
personal  incidents  from  the  lives  of  the 
Reverend  Peter  Bauer  and  the  Reverend 
Michael  Nuss.  It  was  at  the  continued  urging 
of  some  of  us  who  were  acquainted  with  the 
valuable  service  rendered  by  these  men,  that 
they  consented  to  write  them  down  for  a  later 
generation.  Perhaps  some  day  the  other  two 
members  of  this  pioneer  quartette  will  also 
give  the  Church  a  glimpse  at  their  varied 
activities;  for  these  narratives,  put  into 
English  and  made  accessible  to  the  entire 
Church  would  be  of  immense  value  in  giving 
the  rest  of  the  Church  an  idea  of  what  has 
been  accomplished  in  the  Dakotas. 

In  the  early  years  of  their  activities,  each 
pastor  was  obliged  to  serve  a  group  of  con- 
gregations, often  widely  scattered;  the  roads 
were  generally  mere  wagon  tracks  through 
the  vast  prairies,  with  hardly  a  bridge  any- 
where; the  trips  to  the  outlying  congregations 
during  the  winter  season  were  rather  arctic 
adventures  than  the  quiet  pursuits  of  a  mis- 
sionary pastor.  The  Rev.  Peter  Bauer  will 
speak  first.  'T  began  work  in  my  first  charge 
in  November,  1893.  The  parsonage  was  at 
Eureka,  South  Dakota,  and  the  outlying  con- 
gregations were  twenty-five,  twenty,  eighteen 
and  ten  miles  out  on  the  prairies.  The  mem- 
bers of  these  congregations  had  come  from 
diff"erent  denominations,  and  it  took  consider- 
able time  until  they  were  thoroughly  won  to 
the  ways  and  teachings  of  the  Reformed 
Church;  but  the  Lord  granted  His  richest 
blessings.  The  trips  to  the  distant  congrega- 
tions during  the  winter  were  very  difficult.  To 
drive  twenty-five  miles  in  an  open  rig,  at 
forty-five  degrees  below  zero,  and  remain 
alive,  required  proper  clothing.  The  winters 
of  1896  and  1897  were  especially  terrible, 
for  terrific  blizzards  swept  over  the  land 
again  and  again.  Fortunately,  at  that  time 
there  were  but  few  barb  wire  fences:  hence, 
we  cut  across  the  fields  without  regarding 
the  roads  that  had  been  laid  out;  but  the 
roadwavs  were  often  several  feet  deeper  than 
the  drifts  on  either  side;  therefore  there  was 
no  passing  an  approaching  wagon.  The  only 
thing  to  do  was  to  unhitch,  lift  the  sled  to 
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one  side,  let  the  heavier  outfit  pass,  and  then 
hitch  up  again.  One  day,  I  said  to  my  wife: 
'I  would  like  to  know  how  Rev.  Steinecker  and 
his  family  are  getting  along;  let's  drive  out 
there  and  pay  them  a  visit.'  As  we  ap- 
proached his  home,  we  saw  something  that 
looked  like  a  house,  but  only  the  roof  was  to 
be  seen.  As  we  drew  nearer,  we  discovered 
that  the  snow  was  piled  about  the  walls,  as 
high  as  the  eaves.  When  we  drove  into  the 
yard,  Rev.  Stienecker  came  out  to  greet  us, 
and  I  said  at  once:  'What  is  the  purpose  of 
all  this  snow  around  your  house?'  He 
answered:  'Why,  that  is  my  idea  of  saving 
coal.  Those  blocks  of  snow  are  my  snowcoal.' 
Then  I  also  noticed  that  he  had  a  tunnel 
through  the  great  drifts  in  the  yard,  from  the 
house  to  the  barn,  and  again.  Rev.  Stienecker 
explained:  'I  got  tired  of  this  constant  snow 
shoveling.  Every  morning  I  had  to  dig  my 
way  through  to  the  barn,  so  as  to  look  after 
my  beasts;  but  now  ever  after  the  worst 
storm,  I  have  an  easy  walk  right  to  the  barn.' 
Then  I  said  to  him:  'Man,  you  have  more 
patience  than  almost  any  other  person  I  have 
ever  found.'  He  is  in  heaven  now,  where 
there  is  no  more  shoveling  of  snow.  Peace 
has  come  to  him;  but  already  here  he  was  the 
most  patient  of  men." 

The  severity  and  uncertainty  of  the  winter 
weather  was  the  greatest  difficulty  which  the 
pioneer  preachers  had  to  endure.  The  freak- 
ish suddenness  with  which  a  mild  and  pleas- 
ant day  changed  to  a  howling  blizzard  was  a 
constant  danger.  Rev.  Mr.  Bauer  cites  many 
an  instance  of  which  several  will  be  given. 
"Sometimes  I  started  off  in  the  finest  weather 
to  go  to  one  of  the  distant  congregations, 
filled  with  elation  because  the  day  was  so 
pleasant;  then,  with  startling  suddenness  the 
wind  would  change,  and  directly  a  terrific 
snowstorm  raged  about  my  ears.  Often  the 
hand  held  up  before  the  eyes  could  no  longer 
be  seen.  Thus,  on  a  certain  Sunday,  I  had 
preached  in  the  forenoon  and  the  afternoon, 
and  then  went  home  with  one  of  the  members 
intending  to  stop  awhile  and  then  drive  the 
remaining  twelve  miles  and  get  home  that  eve- 
ning. But  hardly  had  we  arrived  at  the  farm 
when  a  terrific  blizzard  hurled  itself  upon  us. 
For  two  days  the  storm  raged,  and  not  until 
the  third  day  could  I  venture  to  drive  home. 

"On  another  occasion,  early  in  March  snow 
still  covered  the  ground,  although  the  tem- 
perature was  not  unduly  cold;  so  I  drove  off 
in  my  sleigh.  Then  the  wind  changed  and  a 
rapid  thaw  came.  After  preaching  several 
times  on  Sunday,  I  determined  to  start  off 
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early  on  Monday  morning  before  the  snow  ^^^^^ 
got  too  soft.    The  snow  had  been  very  deep 
and  was  frozen  solid,  so  that  the  road  led 
right  over  the  drifts,  and  I  was  afraid  of  'J 
breaking  through.    Everything  went  fine  until 
I  had  to  pass  over  a  small  stream.    The  track  ^^^^ 
appeared  solid,  and  it  did  not  occur  to  me 
that  the  creek  was  running  and  had  under- 
mined the  road.    Suddenly  my  horse  broke 
through  with  all  four  feet  at  once,  and  stuck  '  J 
there  unable  to  get  a  firm  footing  and  pull  it-  jjy 
self  loose.    There  was  nothing  else  to  do,  so 
I  got  out  of  the  sleigh  and  immediately  broke  J| 
through  myself.    But  I  managed  to  unhitch 
the  horse  and  also  to  pull  the  sleigh  out,  but 
the  horse  was  held  helplessly  by  the  snow,  = 
and  would  certainly  perish  unless  I  got  him 
loose.     Fortunately,   a  farmer  came  along 
after  a  while  and  as  luck  would  have  it,  he 
had  a  strong  rope  in  his  sled.    So  we  tied  it 
about  my  horse's  neck,  hitched  the  two  horses 
to  the  rope  and  dragged  him  out.     I  was 
soaked;  hence,  I  hurried  to  the  next  farm- 
house, begged  for  dry  clothes  and  reached 
home  safely.    But  I  did  get  an  awful  cold  for 
several  days,  and  was  glad  to  stay  in  bed. 
The   trials   of  a   country   preacher   in  the 
Dakotas,  cannot  be  adequately  described.  But 
in  spite  of  all  the  mishaps  I  had  to  endure 
during  my  life,  I  thank  God  that  all  things 
always  went  well  with  me." 

Rev.  Michael  Nuss  could  tell  many  a  sim- 
ilar tale.  He  says,  "When  the  thermometer  is 
thirty  or  forty  degrees  below  zero,  it  is  quite 
unnecessary  to  take  special  lessons  to  learn 
how  to  shiver.  Once  I  started  out  for  a  con-; 
gregation  a  considerable  distance  away.  Dur-i 
ing  that  night  a  howling  blizzard  swept  over 
the  land,  and  continued  to  rant  and  roar  for, 
three  days.  Houses  and  barns  were  almost; 
buried.  The  snow  froze  so  solidly  that  thej 
people  could  walk  over  the  top.  It  was  neces-i 
sary  to  break  through  the  roofs  of  the  barnsi 
or  sheds  to  throw  fodder  to  the  stock.  Then 
tunnels  were  dug  through  the  snow  to  the  barn 
doors.    It  was  days  until  I  got  home  again." 

Perhaps  someone  may  wonder  how  it  was  ^ 
possible  to  drive  in  an  open  sleigh,  at  such 
low  temperatures,  without  freezing  to  death.'  m 
Fortunately,  Rev.  Mr.  Nuss  informs  us  justi  k 
how  he  did  it.    "Whenever  I  had  to  go  out 
in  such  inclement  weather,  I  put  on  good, 
warm  clothes  and  heavy  stockings,  over  which    '  r 
furlined  shoes  were  drawn.    The  legs  werd  't[ 
protected  by  leggings  made  of  two  tannei^  Jjvj 
sheep  pelts.     Beneath  the  feet  was  a  foot-  K 
warmer.     Over  everything  else  I  drew  myi  ""^tf 
heavy,  longhaired,  Russian  fur  overcoat.    I  "^^ 
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want  to  tell  the  world,  that  in  such  an  out- 
fit one  was  as  warm  as  though  sitting  beside 
a  stove.  But  only  as  long  as  nothing  hap- 
pened. If  something  happened  to  break,  and 
it  became  necessary  to  remove  that  great  coat; 
then  the  intense  cold  got  its  chance  at  you. 
The  first  time  this  happened  to  me,  my  fingers 
were  frozen  before  I  could  mend  a  break.  I 
stopped  at  the  nearest  farmer,  who  happened 
to  be  an  elder  of  the  congregation,  and  they 
rubbed  my  hands  with  snow  so  that  the  worst 
was  avoided.  This  was  all  a  part  of  the  day's 
work.  Of  course,  runaways  would  sometimes 
happen.    Once  I  was  hurled  out  of  the  buggy, 


Rev.  Michael  Nuss 

"In  this  outfit  he  faced  30-40° 
below,  without  lear." 
Now  retired  and  living  at  Tripp,  S.  D. 




headfirst  on  the  hard  frozen  ground.  My 
skull  creaked,  the  stars  of  the  firmament  be- 
j  gan  leaping  about.  My  neck  must  have  been 
broken  had  it  not  been  for  my  great  fur 
collar  which  flew  over  my  head  and  protected 
|it;  thus  softening  the  shock.  On  another 
occasion,  a  sudden  thaw  came  in  February. 
Returning  from  one  of  my  appointments,  we 
had  to  cross  a  creek  in  which  the  ice  was  cov- 
ered with  running  water.     The  sled  broke 


through  on  my  side,  and  I  was  thrown  into  the 
water  and  soaked  to  the  skin.  I  ran  for  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  to  my  home,  for  we  had 
almost  reached  the  end  of  that  trip,  and  was 
soon  in  dry  clothes.  I  was  already  congratu- 
lating myself  on  getting  off  so  easily  but  two 
weeks  later,  I  came  down  with  a  severe  attack 
of  erysipelas,  which  brought  me  to  the  rim  of 
the  grave,  and  caused  intense  suffering  for 
two  months." 

Rev.  Mr.  Nuss  has  preserved  two  little  inci- 
dents from  the  life  of  Rev.  H.  W.  Stienecker 
which  deserve  to  be  passed  on.  "It  was  at  the 
close  of  the  day's  business  session  of  the 
Classis,  which  was  meeting  in  Eureka.  At  the 
last  moment,  during  the  hush  before  the  clos- 
ing prayer,  one  of  the  older  ministers  got  the 
floor,  and  without  provocation,  broke  into  a 
bitter  and  intemperate  speech.  When  he  had 
sat  down,  the  president  of  the  Classis,  Rev. 
Mr.  Stienecker,  quietly  looked  at  him  and 
said:  'Brother  X  will  now  lead  us  in  the 
closing  prayer.'  The  excited  parson  looked 
down  for  a  few  seconds,  then  he  folded  his 
hands,  and  said:  'Well,  yes,  let  us  pray.' 
Afterwards,  I  said  to  Mr.  Stienecker:  "How 
did  you  get  the  idea  of  asking  that  man  to 
lead  in  prayer?'  He  calmly  answered:  'Hot- 
heads of  that  sort  have  to  be  cooled  off  in  that 
fashion;  as  with  a  bucket  full  of  cold  water.' 
On  another  occasion  also  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Classis,  Rev.  Mr.  Stienecker  was  preaching 
and  started  to  quote  a  certain  verse  of  scrip- 
ture, and  then  stopped,  for  the  familiar  words 
had  escaped  him.  Once  more  he  began  the 
quotation  and  with  the  same  result;  for  his 
memory  again  failed  him.  Then  with  a  smile 
he  said:  'Now,  you  children  will  laugh  at  me 
this  evening  and  say,  the  preacher  did  not 
learn  his  Bible  verses  very  well  either.'  Then 
he  went  on  with  his  sermon  as  though  nothing 
had  happened." 

These  older  ministers  emphasized  the  work 
of  Home  Missions  very  strongly.  Helping  one 
another,  they  would  arrange  in  the  various 
parishes  special  missionary  services;  some- 
times visiting  two  congregations  a  day  and 
giving  each  congregation  two  sermons,  and 
keeping  this  up  for  a  week  or  ten  days.  All 
traveling  was  with  horse  and  buggy  over  un- 
improved prairie  roads.  Every  congregation 
brought  a  special  offering.  If  these  efforts 
towards  implanting  missionary  instruction 
had  been  faithfully  kept  up  by  all  later  pas- 
tors, the  results  in  the  Dakotas  would  have 
been  far  better  than  the  facts  of  history  now 
reveal. 
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How  the  Woman's  Missionary  Society  is  Helping  in  the 
Work  of  Home  Missions 

From  General  Budget: 

5  Hungarian  and  1  American  Deaconess   $6,001 

Japanese  Work  on  Pacific  Coast   2,899 

Winnebago  Indian  School   5,340 

  $14,240 

From  the  Thank  Offerings: 

Migrant  Work   $  75 

Joint  Co-operative  Indian  Work   75 

John  Mihon  Foundation   20 

Winnebago  Indian  Work   7,800 

General  Work  of  the  Board.   5,000 

Four  Anniversary  Church-building  Funds   2,000 

  14,870 

From  the  Girls'  Missionary  Guild: 

Japanese  Work — Pacific  Coast   $1,203 

Winnebago  Indian  Work   1,031 

Hungarian  Deaconess   798 

  3,032 

From  the  Thank  Offering,  through  Girls'  Guild: 

Migrant  Work   $  175 

Joint  Co-operative  Indian  Work   75 

Medical  Work,  Ozarks   200 

Winnebago  Indian  Work   1,600 

  2,050 

From  the  Mission  Band: 

Kindergarten  Work  Indian  School   $  850 

  850 

GRAND  TOTAL   :   $35,042 


T 


The  Board  of  Home  Missions  Holds  Semi-Annual  Meeting 

HE  Board  of  Home  Missions  held  its  Rev.  Alexander  Csutoros,  S.  T.  D.,  (Hun- 
semi-annual  meeting  in  the  Schaff  Build-  garian),  Columbus,  0. 
ing,  Philadelphia,  on  July  10  and  11.    All  the  The  following  were  ordered  to  be  com- 
members  of  the  Board  as  well  as  of  the  staff  missioned: — 

were  present  with  the  exception  of  Dr.  J.  Rev.  Carl  Fried  to  Grenfell,  Sask.,  Canada. 

Friedli  and  Elder  T.  K.  Saylor.  The  Woman's  Rev.  Huitt  Carpenter  to  Lincolnton,  N.  C. 

Missionary  Society  was  represented  by  Mrs.  Rev.    George   W.    Wolf   to    Duff,  Sask., 

Thomas  Jarrell  and  Mrs.  D.  J.  Snyder.    Rev.  Canada. 

J.  J.  Braun,  representing  the  Board  for  Home  Rev.  Stephen  Szijjarto  (Hungarian)  to  Ash- 
Missions  of  the  Evangelical  Synod  was  also  tabula,  Conneaut  &  Erie, 
present.    The  Board  took  suitable  action  on  Rev.   Oliver   H.   Sensenig  to  the  Salem- 
the  death  of  Dr.  Frederick  Mayer  who  for  Juniata  Charge  which  the  Board  enrolled 
many  years  served  as  the  President  of  the  at  this  meeting. 

Department  of  the  Northwest.    The  following  A  number  of  other  vacancies  among  the 
resignations  were  accepted: —  missions  are  being  temporarily  supplied  by 
Rev.  Alfred  F.   Schroeder,  Trinity,  West  ministers  and  students  without  additional  ex- 
Hollywood,  Cal.  pense  to  the  Board. 
Rev.  Alexander  Dokus  (Hungarian)  Ashta-  The  Treasurer's  report  showed  total  cash 
bula,  Conneaut  &  Erie.  receipts  in  the  General  Fund  for  the  first  six 
Rev.  Paul  Wiegand,  Duff,  Sask.,  Canada.  months  of  the  current  year  of  $84,561,  of 
Rev.  John  Krieger,  Grenfell,  Sask.,  Canada,  which    amount    $64,065    came    in  through 
Rev.  Walter  J.  Stuckey,  Wabasha,  Minn.  the  apportionment.     The  report  stated  that 
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$45,500  was  paid  on  appropriations  to  the 
missionaries.  This  was  made  possible  by  pay- 
ing them  a  substantial  amount  out  of  the  spe- 
cial Home  Mission  Day  offerings  last  Novem- 
ber which  became  available  during  the  first 
few  months  of  this  year.  The  deficit  in  the 
General  Fund  amounts  to  $223,930,  of  which 
$178,900  is  owing  to  banks.  In  the  Church- 
building  Department  the  receipts  were 
$47,556.  The  excess  of  the  assets  over  the 
liabilities  of  the  Board  amounts  to  $647,039 
which  is  the  equivalent  of  the  Church-build- 
ing Funds  amounting  to  $676,583.  It  will  be 
observed,  therefore,  that  all  of  these  Church- 
building  Funds  are  kept  intact.  The  Board 
was  able  to  come  to  the  help  of  certain  mis- 
sions whose  properties  were  in  danger  of  fore- 
closure by  banks  to  which  these  missions  owe 
large  sums  of  money. 

The  inability  to  pay  the  missionaries  the 
full  amount  of  the  appropriation  gave  the 


Board  great  concern.  Only  for  the  month  of 
January  was  the  Treasurer  able  to  pay  the 
missionaries  100%.  The  amount  now  owing 
the  missionaries  totals  $122,663  which  has 
accumulated  over  a  period  of  four  or  five 
years.  The  Board  took  definite  action  that  in 
connection  with  Home  Mission  Day  next 
November  our  people  be  challenged  again  to 
contribute  at  least  a  dollar  per  member  to 
pay  these  back  salaries. 

Most  of  the  other  business  was  of  a  routine 
character.  Requests  for  help  had  to  be  denied 
in  almost  every  instance  inasmuch  as  no  funds 
are  available.  Reports  were  made  of  united 
work  which  is  being  carried  forward  by  the 
two  Boards  representing  the  merged  Church 
and  of  other  projects  which  are  in  process  of 
being  combined.  A  meeting  of  the  Executive 
Committees  of  both  Boards  is  to  be  held  some 
time  in  October  when  further  plans  will  be 
discussed. 


Toward  a  Christian  America 

{The  Contribution  of  Home  Missions) 
By  Hermann  N.  Morse 
Published  by  the  Council  of  Women  for  Home  Missions  and  the  Missionary  Education 

Movement,  New  York 


This  is  the  Home  Mission  Study  text  book 
at  our  Summer  Conferences  this  year  and 
for  further  study  in  our  congregations.  It  is 
the  last  word  on  Home  Missions.  Dr.  Morse 
is  the  outstanding  leader  in  this  work  in 
America  today.  He  is  the  Administrative 
Secretary  of  the  Board  of  National  Missions 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  U.  S.  A. 
He  served  as  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  the  Five  Year  Program  of  Survey 
and  Adjustment  and  is  the  editor  of  the  book, 
Home  Missions  Today  and  Tomorrow."  No 
other  man  was  better  qualified  to  write  a  book 
on  Home  Missions  in  its  largest  possible  inter- 
pretation than  he.  And  he  has  given  us  a 
volume  that  will  be  of  permanent  value  for 
le  grapples  with  fundamental  principles 
rather  than  with  individual  cases  which  may 
fade  out  in  time.  A  few  of  the  chapters  of 
the  book  may  indicate  its  wide  range.  "Home 
Missions  and  the  Christian  Ideal  for  Amer- 
ica." "Home  Missions  Reaches  Out."  "Home 
Missions  Comes  of  Age."  "Home  Missions 
Takes  Stock  of  the  Present."  "Evangelization, 


the  Need  and  the  Means,"  two  chapters — 
"Home  Missions  and  Social  Welfare."  "The 
Ministry  of  Service,"  "Can  Christians  Co- 
operate?" "The  Promise  and  Its  Fulfill- 
ment." These  ten  chapters  touch  some  of 
the  deepest  problems  of  this  tremendously 
important  enterprise.  The  principles  laid 
down  as  basic  in  Home  Missions  are  eluci- 
dated by  concrete  examples  which  reveal  the 
fact  that  the  same  can  be  wrought  out  in  the 
field  of  action.  The  book  offers  the  best  kind 
of  apologetic  for  this  enterprise  in  the  Church. 
It  shows  clearly  that  while  methods  of  opera- 
tion change  with  the  years  and  with  changing 
national  and  social  conditions,  the  main  ob- 
jective of  Home  Missions,  viz.:  the  making  of 
a  Christian  America  has  never  changed,  and 
remains  as  urgent  a  need  today  as  ever. 

Mission  Study  Classes  should  greatly  wel- 
come this  volume  and  diligently  study  its 
contents  to  become  better  acquainted  with  the 
task  of  Home  Missions  in  its  far-reaching 
implications.  We  highly  recommend  the  book 
to  our  entire  constituency. 


7  am  always  so  proud  of  The  Outlook  of  Missions." 

Miss  Grace  H.  Love,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


Foreign  Missions 

John  H.  Poorman,  Editor 


A  New  English  Teacher  for  Miyagi  College 


MISS  ALMA  C.  NAEFE,  daughter  of  Rev. 
and  Mrs.  William  F.  Naefe,  of  St. 
Thomas  Church,  Chicago,  sailed  for  Japan  on 
August  17th  to  fill  a  vacancy  in  the  English 
Department  of  Miyagi  College.  She  is  a 
recent  graduate  of  Heidelberg  College,  where 
she  served  on  the  staff  of  the  Kilikilik,  was  a 
member  of  the  Glee  Club,  and  participated  in 
other  student  activities.  The  Board  of  For- 
eign Missions  is  grateful  to  the  friends  and 
congregations  who  through  their  contributions 
made  it  possible  for  Miss  Naefe  to  go  to 
Japan. 


Miss  Alma  C.  Naefe 


Dr.  Casselman's  Appointments  in  Japan 


A  Committee  of  the  Japan  Mission  arranged 
the  following  schedule  for  Dr.  Casselman's 
visit  to  Japan: 

August  24 — Arrive  in  Yokohama. 

August  24-28 — Karuizawa.  Conferences  with 
individual  missionaries. 

August  29,  7  A.  M. — Arrive  in  Wakamatsu. 
To  be  met  by  Mr.  Fesperman. 

August  30-September  3 — Takayama.  Confer- 
ence with  individual  missionaries. 

September  3— Conference  with  Kindergarten 
Committee  at  Takayama. 

September  4 — Return  to  Sendai. 

September  5— Conference  with  Mr.  Ankeney 
on  Mission  finances. 

September  6,  7 — Visit  to  North  Japan  Col- 
lege, and  conferences  with  their  Board  of 
Directors,  their  missionary  teachers,  and 
the  Seminary  faculty. 

September  8— Speaks  at  North  Japan  College 
Church. 

September  9,  10  A.  M.— Conference  with 
Shinseikwan  members,  followed  by  lunch. 
2  P.  M. — Conference  with  evangelistic  mis- 
sionaries. 

7  P.  M. — Conference  with  Chukwai  officers. 
September  10,  9  A.  M.— Joint  Evangelistic 
Board  meeting. 

2  P.  M. — Conference  with  representative 
pastors  of  supported  churches. 


September  11-13. — Jikyu  Junen-keikaku  Shu- 
yokwai  in  session. 

September   13,   2   P.   M. — Conference  with 
Women's  Evangelistic  Board. 

September  14,  9  A.  M. — Conference  with  mis- 
sionary teachers,  Miyagi  College. 
2  P.  M. — Conference  with  Board  of  Mana- 
gers, Miyagi  College. 

September  15 — Visits  to  churches  in  Miyagi 
Ken,  arranged  by  Mr.  Fesperman. 

September  16,  8.15  A.  M.— Visit  Miyagi  Col- 
lege. 

Afternoon    or  evening — Conference  with 
Bible  Course  teachers,  Miyagi  College. 
September  17—7.03  A.  M.  '  Leave  for  Mor- 
ioka. 

September  18 — Visit  Aomori. 
September  19,  20— Visit  Akita  and 

gata.  Mr.  Noss  and  Dr.  Zaugg  to 

pany  Dr.  Casselman  to  Akita. 
September  21 — Arrive  in  Sendai. 
September  22-25 — Mission  meeting. 
September  26 — Reception    at  North 

College. 

September  27 — Reception    and  concert 

Miyagi  College. 
September  28.    29 — Unfinished  business 

Sendai. 

September  30 — Leave  for  Tokyo. 

October  1-4 — Coriference  in   Tokyo,  to  be 

arranged  by  Dr.  Miller. 
October  5 — Sail  from  Yokohama. 


Yama- 
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Three  ] 

By  Rev.  Jesse 

THREE  facts  should  be  mentioned  about 
the  general  progress  of  our  work  in  China 
during  these  years  of  depression. 

The  first  and  most  outstanding  is  the  con- 
stantly   increasing    interest    in  Christianity 
among  practically  every  class  of  people.  It 
is  in  a  wav  the  swing-back  of  the  pendulum 
after  the  "bitter  days  of  the  anti-Christian 
movement  which  reached  its  climax  in  1927. 
It  also  grows  out  of  a  feeling  of  desperation 
with  social  conditions  which  are  even  more 
disturbed  in  China  than  they  are  in  the  West. 
Revolution  has  been  tried,  the  Kuomingtang 
Partv,  the  Three  People's  Principles  of  Sun 
Yat  Sen,  Communism,  and  here  in  Hunan 
there  is  a  movement  to  revive  Confucianism. 
But  there  is  a  growing  hopelessness  of  any 
of  them  bringing  resuhs  and  a  corresponding 
readiness  to  listen  to  the  teaching  of  the 
Christian  Way^  which  is  at  once  our  inspira- 
tion and  our  despair.    The  challenge  of  it 
cannot  help  but  inspire  us.    Christ  has  the 
answer  to  these  problems.    That  we  know. 
But  there  is  much  hard  work  ahead  before  we 
have  found  it,  and  in  the  meantime  there  are 
all  these  wanting  us  to  tell  them  what  we  al- 
readv  know  of  Christ's  love  and  the  fullness 
or  life  in  Him.    But  we  are  overwhelmed 
with  work  now  and  how  can  we  add  more? 
It  is  impossible  to  find  sufficient  workers, 
either  Chinese  or  missionary,  to  come  any  way 
near  meeting  our  needs.    We  are,  however, 
doing  our  best  and  hope  that  our  strength 
may  be  equal  to  the  task  of  bringing  some 
gleam  from  the  light  of  the  Way  of  Christ  to 
shine  on  these  problems  which  are  flounder- 
ing China  today. 

The  second  fact  which  needs  to  be  pointed 
out  is  that  these  social  conditions  of  which  I 
have  been  writing  are  at  once  a  great  chal- 
lenge and  a  great  handicap  to  work.  Possibly 
the  political  lack  of  unity  and  the  Commu- 
nist disorders  are  our  greatest  impediments  in 
this  respect.    In  the  past  five  years  two-thirds 
of  our  pastors  and  evangelists  in  the  North 
Hunan  Classis  have  had  their  homes  looted 
clean  of  clothing,  bedding  and  food,  and  their 
furniture  smashed  by  Communist  bands  and 
some  have  undergone  this  ordeal  twice.    As  1 
write,  a  band  of  some  2,000  Communists  with 
some'  1,500  rifles  is  roaming  the  country  east 
of  us,  and  in  the  past  month  has  looted  two 
towns  where  we  have  chapels.    When  they 
enter  a  town,  the  Christian  chapel  is  one  of 


B.  Yaukey 

the  first  places  they  search  out,  for  their 
atheism  is  a  foremost  tenet  in  their  creed. 
Several  weeks  ago  this  band  caught  Yochow 
off  its  guard  and  we  had  called  boats  and 
were  ready  for  escape  in  case  they  actually 
reached  the  city,  but  fortunately  military  re- 
inforcements arrived  in  time.  Under  condi- 
tions like  these,  we  naturally  cannot  do  our 
best  work,  but  how  much  more  need  there  is 
for  what  we  can  do  than  if  everything  were 
going  nicely.  In  spite  of  all  the  hardships 
there  is  not  even  the  thought  on  the  part  of 
anyone  of  quitting,  and  I  think  it  is  the  chal- 
lenge in  a  situation  so  critical  as  this  that 
holds  us  to  it. 

Then  the  third  fact  I  want  to  mention  is  the 
reduced  financial  support  as  a  result  of  the 
depression  in  America.  I  think  that  we  can 
say  with  Paul  that  we  have  learned  how  to 
abound  and  how  to  be  in  want.  There  are 
many,  many  things  that  we  cannot  do  because 
of  lack  of  funds.  But  we  are  trying  to  make 
the  best  of  what  we  have.  While  it  does  give 
a  pang  of  regret  when  we  have  to  turn  away 
a  much-needed  woman  evangelist  after  she 
has  spent  four  years  in  training  to  take  up 
this  work  with  us,  because  we  have  no  money 
for  her  salary,  or  when  we  have  to  cut  one  or 
another  promising  project  out  of  our  program 
because  of  lack  of  funds,  we  are  trying  our 
best  to  capitalize  on  the  values  in  financial 
stringency,  and  they  are  there,  although  there 
is  such  a  thing  as  overdoing  Pollyanna's 
philosophy,  too. 

This,  then,  is  our  situation — a  great  oppor- 
tunity in  the  midst  of  and  because  of  great 
obstacles — a  real  challenge  to  you  and  to  us. 
Dr.  Brewer  Eddy  prophesied  here  in  Yochow 
that  if  Gen.  Chiang  Kai  Shek  could  hold  out 
another  five  years,  he  would  revolutionize 
political  conditions  in  China.    Dr.  Eddy  has 
seen  something  of  what  Gen.  Chiang  is  doing 
in  Kiangsi  Province,  and  is  impressed  with 
the  way  in  which  he  is  putting  his  Christian 
principles  into  practice.    This  process  of  get- 
ting men  of  character  into  control  of  govern- 
ment is  absolutely  essential  to  stabilizing  our 
country  politically,  and  Christianity  does  lead 
in  producing  such  men,  as  the  increasing 
preponderance  of  Christians  in  positions  of 
importance  is  evidence.    So  we  go  and  in  the 
end  we  shall  win. 
Yochow,  China. 
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Motojiro  Sugiyama,  Kagawa's  Co- Worker 

Farmer,  Engineer,  Social-Worker,  Dentist,  Pastor,  Member  of  Parliament 
An  article  appearing  in  the  January  Outlook  of  Missions  carried  the  announcement  that  Dr. 
Motojiro  Sugiyama,  a  graduate  of  North  Japan  College,  has  been  chosen  by  Toyohiko  Kagaiva.  Christian 
leader  in  Japan,  to  be  his  successor  when  or  if  a  successor  is  necessary.  The  following  article  from  the 
Kagawa  Fellowship  Bulletin  published  in  Tokyo  gives  interesting  insight  into  the  life  and  character  of 
this  outstanding  Christian  who  received  his  theological  training  in  our  college  for  young  men  at  Sendai. 


MOTOJIRO  SUGIYAMA  is  Toyohiko 
Kagawa's  most  intimate  friend  and  co- 
worker. He  is  one  of  the  outstanding  leaders 
of  the  lay  order  of  "lesu  no  Tomo"  (Friends 
of  Jesus)  ;  he  is  principal  of  the  Kawaragi- 
mura  Farmers'  Gospel  School ;  and  is  a  widely 
recognized  authority  on  rural  sociology  and 
agriculture  in  Japan.  He  is  now  serving  as 
member  of  Parliament,  one  of  the  few 
Farmer-Labor  candidates  to  be  successful  in 
recent  elections.  In  order  better  to  under- 
stand him,  it  may  be  well  to  start  by  recalling 
an  incident  that  happened  some  years  ago. 

One  day  a  man  came  to  Sugiyama  saying, 
"My  village  is  very  poor.  Please  examine  it 
and  show  us  how  to  improve  its  condition." 
Sugiyama  did  so  ,and  found  that  the  primary 
cause  of  the  local  poverty  was  that  the  vil- 
lagers had  been  lazy  and  had  spent  too  much 
of  their  time  in  cheap  theatricals  and  in 
drinking.  He  called  them  all  together,  men 
and  women,  and  asked  them  in  detail  how 
much  money  came  into  the  village,  how  much 
was  needed  for  their  living,  how  much  they 
were  in  debt,  and  what  was  the  interest 
annually  on  the  debt.  He  found  that  their 
annual  income  was  not  enough  to  support 
them  and  also  pay  the  interest  on  their  debts; 
therefore  they  must  do  some  more  work,  else 
the  debts  would  mount  higher  and  higher. 

Organizes  Egg  Cooperative 
But  at  that  time  the  able-bodied  men  and 
women  of  the  village  were  all  working  indus- 
triously. It  was  hard  to  see  how  they  could 
take  on  any  more  productive  labor.  He  de- 
cided they  must  use  the  old  people  and  the 
children  in  suitable  ways.  Each  family  could 
get  a  few  hens,  and  raise  eggs.  This  they  did 
and  organized  an  Egg  Cooperative  for  the  dis- 
posal of  the  product.  One-half  of  the  profits 
were  to  go  to  each  individual  in  the  Coopera- 
tive and  one-half  to  the  common  savings 
account.  The  total  amount  saved  each  year 
was  to  be  loaned  to  the  poorest  family  in  the 
village,  the  family  that  was  most  in  trouble, 
whether  because  of  sickness  or  otherwise. 
Thus  a  way  was  provided  for  each  family  to 
pay  its  share  of  the  village  debts,  and  at  the 
same  time  relief  was  given  without  adding  to 
public  debt  and  interest.    The  money  thus 


loaned  to  the  poorest  family  was  to  be  re- 
turned to  the  village  savings-fund,  one-tenth 
at  a  time,  over  a  period  of  ten  years.  So 
each  year  one-tenth  of  the  sum  loaned  the 
previous  year  to  the  poorest  family  came  back 
into  the  fund.  The  fund,  thus  swelled  by  con- 
tributions from  various  families,  in  addition 
to  the  egg-money,  was  available  each  year  for 
the  needy  families,  one  by  one. 

At  the  time  when  he  explained  this  plan  to 
the  villagers  he  assured  them  they  would  thus 
be  able  to  pay  off  their  debts  inside  of  ten 
years;  but  they  all  got  so  interested  and  co- 
operated in  carrying  out  the  purpose  so 
loyally  that  they  paid  all  their  debts  in  a  little 
more  than  seven  years!  The  village  improved 
greatly  and  became  known  as  a  model  com- 
munity. Two  or  three  times  it  was  cited  for 
honorable  mention  as  a  model  village  by  the 
Prefectural  authorities. 

Expert  Service  as  Engineer 

Sugiyama  became  famous  not  only  for  re- 
claiming worthless  villages,  but  was  often 
called  on  to  give  advice  in  reclaiming  worth- 
less land. 

There  was  a  baffling  case  of  a  large  flooded 
area  near  the  sea  upon  which  much  time  and 
money  had  been  unsuccessfully  spent.  Many 
years  ago  a  tunnel  had  been  dug  at  great  ex- 
pense. No  one  ever  understood  w^hy  the  project 
failed. 

Years  later,  a  man  with  considerable  cap- 
ital from  another  province  decided  to  try 
pumping  out  the  water.  Much  money  and 
two  years  were  frittered  away  with  no  success. 
Then  the  man  walked  ten  miles  through  the 
country  to  see  Sugiyama  who  was  then  at 
Odaka  in  Fukushima  Province  where  he  had 
built  up  a  self-supporting  church  and  won  the 
hearts  of  the  villagers  round  about  with  his 
untiring  efforts  to  help  them  prosper  both 
spiritually  and  economically.  The  man  told 
Sugiyama  he  "wished  to  acquire  some  relig- 
ious faith  in  order  to  make  the  project  suc- 
cessful." On  the  ten  mile  walk  back  with  him 
Sugiyama  improved  his  opportunity  to  tell 
him  that  if  he  were  attempting  this  reclama- 
tion project  from  merely  selfish  motives  it 
might  not  profit  him  even  if  he  did  succeed. 
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"When  we  get  true  religion,"  he  told  him, 

I  "our  life  purpose  is  to  serve  others." 

When  they  reached  the  scene  of  action 

I  Sugiyama  found  that  the  discouraged  young 
engineer  in  charge  was  from  his  own  native 
neighborhood  near  Osaka.  They  were  friends 
at  once  and  proceeded  to  make  a  thorough 
examination  of  the  situation.  All  day  they 
walked  and  consulted  and  finally  at  night 
were  so  tired  that  they  dropped  down  in  a 
little  pine  grove  near  the  ocean  and  slept  till 
dawn.  In  the  early  morning  it  was  low  tide 
and  they  discovered  that  the  water  level  of 
the  ocean  was  fully  four  feet  lower  that  that 
of  the  pond!  Verifying  this  with  their  instru- 
ments, they  thought  again  of  the  old  tunnel. 

'  What  in  the  world  could  be  the  reason  that 
tunnel  didn't  drain  the  pond?  They  decided 
to  investigate,  and  began  to  crawl  through  the 
tunnel  from  the  ocean  side.  They  had  not 
gone  far  before  the  thing  which  had  been  a 
mystery  for  decades  was  clear.  That  tunnel 
was  higher  in  the  middle!  Also  it  had  been 
dug  at  a  sharp  angle.     Someone  had  not 

I  wanted  the  pond  drained!  Later  they  verified 
their  suspicions  as  to  the  reason.    The  pond 
contained  a  large  quantity  of  fish,  much  more 
i  convenient  for  catching  than  those   in  the 

I  rougher  waters  of  the  ocean.  The  fishermen 
had  not  wanted  it  drained!  And  they  had 
actually  bribed  the  ancient  engineer  with  a 

'  good  sum  of  money,  to  dig  the  tunnel  so  it 
would  be  useless. 

After  this  discovery  it  was  a  simple  matter 

J    to  dig  the  tunnel  down  and  let  the  water  flow 

d    out.    Now  two  hundred  and  twenty  families 

V    of  tenant  farmers  are  supported  on  that  re- 

(•   claimed  land. 

'  Reclamation  of  Human  Souls 

While  Sugiyama  was  still  in  his  teens  he 

became  convinced  that  all  problems  depend 
)   on  the  reclamation  of  the  soul.    He  was  the 

son  of  a  wealthy  land-owning  farmer  near 

Osaka.  After  graduating  from  a  school  of 
'"^  agriculture  at  the  age  of  18  he  went  to  Waka- 

yama  to  be  an  agricultural  engineer. 
'^^      Speaking  of  that  period  in  his  life  he  says: 
''^  — "I  had  what  was  called  a  No  Shiken  Jo,  or 
I  Farm  Experiment  Station,  and  studied  and 

advised  the  farmers  which  rice  and  which 

wheat  seed  it  would  be  best  to  plant;  which 
-    barley,  which  fruit  trees,  which  pears  and 
'  grapes.    We  advised  about  how  to  put  on  the 

fertilizer,  and  in  general  how  to  get  good 

crops. 

1"  "But  after  two  years  of  this  work,  I  realized 
that  you  could  not  expect  to  improve  the  rural 


districts  merely  by  teaching  agriculture.  Be- 
fore the  farmers  could  take  advantage  of 
instruction  in  better  methods,  they  themselves 
had  to  become  better  men. 

Enters  Theological  Seminary 
"I  myself  had  become  a  Christian  the  year 
before  I  finished  school  and  wanted  to  study 
Christianity  more  fully  in  order  to  teach  it 
to  the  farmers.  I  decided  to  enter  a  theolog- 
ical seminary.  My  life-long  friend,  the  writer- 
pastor,  Mr.  Okino,  advised  me  that  the  North 
Japan  College  Theological  Seminary  in 
Sendai  was  the  best  place.  It  seemed  a  long 
journey  at  that  time,  and  when  I  arrived  in 
September,  I  was  disappointed  to  find  that  the 
year  had  begun  in  April.  However,  I  was 
allowed  to  attend  classes,  and  had  no  difficulty 
in  making  up  the  work. 

"I  had  saved  a  little  money  in  my  two 
years  of  farm  engineering,  but  it  was  soon 
exhausted,  and  I  was  in  great  straits.  My 
father  was  opposed  to  Christianity  and  I 
would  not  ask  him  for  support.  I  was  tempted 
to  give  up  the  struggle.  One  day  I  went  into 
a  cemetery  near  the  school  to  pray  about  it. 
While  there  the  words  of  a  favorite  verse 
came  strongly  to  my  mind.  'Seek  ye  first 
the  Kingdom  of  God  and  His  righteousness, 
and  all  these  things  shall  be  added  unto  you.' 
In  my  stress  of  mind  I  almost  wished  these 
words  might  be  erased  out  of  the  Bible!  Then 
I  should  not  need  to  believe  them  and  could 
take  an  easier  pathway!  But  if  those  words 
could  not  be  omitted  or  taken  out  from  the 
Bible,  then,  even  though  I  should  starve,  I 
must  go  on!  I  made  this  decision,  though 
I  was  yet  in  the  dark  as  to  how  to  carry  it  out. 

"Meanwhile  a  friend  of  mine  was  about  to 
sail  to  America  for  study  to  prepare  for 
Christian  service.  At  the  very  time  I  was  in 
the  cemetery  praying,  the  thought  came  to 
him  strongly  that  instead  of  spending  the 
passage  money  on  himself  he  could  use  it  for 
God  in  a  better  way.  He  knew  of  mv  need 
and  decided  to  send  me  300  yen.  That  money 
lasted  a  long  while  in  those  days.  When  it 
was  used  up  I  was  given  work  as  a  language 
teacher  which  supported  me  till  I  finished  my 
course." 

Becomes  Pastor — Falls  III 
Mr.  Su,j2;iyama's  first  undertaking  after  leav- 
ing  the  Seminary  was  the  reclamation  of  a 
church  that  had  once  been  strong  and  self- 
supporting.  It  was  about  to  give  up  and  close 
its  doors.  He  went  to  them  and  said  that  not 
till  they  were  obliged  to  give  up  their  own 
homes  should  they  give  up  their  House  of 
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God.  He  offered  to  be  their  pastor  beginning 
with  a  salary  of  one  yen  and  50  sen  (75  cents) 
a  month.  Fortunately  there  was  one  family 
that  was  specially  kind  to  him.  Some  years 
afterwards,  one  of  the  daughters  of  this  family 
became  his  wife. 

The  church  prospered  and  after  eight 
months  was  again  independent  and  able  to 
support  a  pastor.  But  at  the  end  of  those 
months  of  privation,  strain  and  toil  he  was 
desperately  ill  with  tuberculosis.  He  went 
home  to  his  father  who  sent  him  to  the  famous 
tuberculosis  hospital  at  Hamadera  on  the  sea- 
shore near  Osaka.  Here  the  physician  said 
that  there  was  no  hope  of  his  recovery.  He 
determined,  however,  to  give  his  remaining 
days  to  work  for  the  rural  people  and  to  write 
for  them  a  Life  of  Christ  in  simple  language. 

First  Peasant  Gospel  School 
After  two  years  he  was  cured,  and  in  1911, 
when  he  was  twenty-six  years  old  he  returned 
to  North  Japan  and  settled  in  Odaka,  a  town 
in  Fukushima  Province,  not  far  from  Sendai. 
Here  he  rented  a  small  house  and  used  the 
lower  floor  for  a  shop  where  he  made  his 
living,  while  preaching  and  carrying  on  a 
Farmers'  Gospel  School  in  the  upper  story. 

The  following  year  he  married.  He  says 
of  his  wife,  "She  is  a  woman  of  great  cour- 
age, ability  and  devotion.  We  have  always 
shared  everything.  While  in  Odaka  she  would 
be  downstairs  baking  and  selling  sweet 
potatoes  for  our  living,  while  upstairs  in  the 
winter  afternoons,  I  would  be  teaching  the 
country  boys  in  what  turned  out  to  be  the 
first  Farmers'  Gospel  School  in  Japan. 

"Because  we  sold  sweet  potatoes,  the  people 
used  to  call  me  the  'Sweet  Potato  Pastor'.  But 
we  sold  also  farm  utensils,  plows,  seeds,  and 
fertilizer.  On  occasion  we  sold  not  only  in 
our  shop  but  from  door  to  door.  When  we 
could  get  a  good  lot  of  fresh  vegetables 
cheap,  I  would  load  them  on  a  cart,  which  I 
pulled,  while  my  good  wife  pushed,  for  she 
remembered  my  still  weak  constitution." 

Sympathy  with  Proletarians 
But  during  those  nine  years  as  he  saw  more 
of  the  distress  of  the  tenant  farmers,  Sugi- 
yama  felt  the  need  of  an  organized  effort  to 
help  them.  In  one  of  his  published  articles 
he  wrote:  "Capitalistic  exploitation  has 
brought  most  of  the  villages  of  Japan  to  a 
condition  of  exhaustion  and  some  to  utter 
destruction.  Hence  the  increasing  intensity  of 
the  class  struggle  in  rural  districts,  frequently 
accompanied  by  bloodshed;  and  the  multiply- 
ing of  rural  problems." 


The  day  came  when  he  felt  he  must  get  into 
closer  touch  with  the  growing  labor  move- 
ment. He  returned  to  Osaka  in  September 
1920,  and  took  a  half  time  position  in  an 
orphanage  which  provided  his  support  and 
gave  leisure  for  study. 

He  was  thus  in  time,  and  in  an  advan- 
tageous position,  to  see  the  Great  Strike  of  the 
spring  and  summer  of  1921,  when  workers  in 
one  factory  after  another  in  Osaka  and  Kobe 
caught  flame  from  each  other,  and  the  general 
strike  method  was  tried  out  on  the  largest  i. 
scale  that  had  ever  been  seen  in  Japan.  Toyo- 
hiko  Kagawa,  the  outstanding  Christian 
leader  in  Japan,  and  over  a  hundred  other 
leaders  were  thrown  into  jail  and  a  great 
many  of  the  workers  were  thrown  out  of  their 
jobs. 

That  fall  of  1921  the  farmers  were  in  a 
peculiar  psychological  state.   The  rice  harvest  i 
was  not  as  good  as  usual.    The  tenant  farmers 
worked  as  hard  as  usual  but  their  hearts  were 
not  in  their  work.    They  had  had  about  as 
much  as  they  could  endure,  of  raising  other 
men's  rice!     The  Great  Strike  had  deeply 
affected  their  thinking.    Many  other  strikes 
took  place  all  over  the  country  in  that  same ' 
year  of  1921.    They  read  the  strike- reports  in  i 
the  newspapers  and  remembered  how  in  times 
past  they  had  asked  the  landlords  to  reduce  ' 
the  land-rents  but  had  been  refused,  because 
there  was  no  Union  through  which  they  could  i 
speak  collectively  and  powerfully. 

Meets  Kagaiva — Organizes  Farmers''  Union 
Late  in  the  summer  of  1921  Kagawa  an- 
nounced through  the  newspapers,  that  since  • 
the  laborers  had  now  learned  how  to  strike  j 
for  themselves,  they  no  longer  needed  him. 
"The  people  who  need  most  help  now  are  the 
farmers,"  he  said,  "I  shall  start  a  Farmers' ! 
Union.    This  is  a  most  needed  movement  in  t 
Japan." 

About  that  time,  Pastor  Okino,  the  life-long  | 
friend  of  each,  brought  Kagawa  and  Sugi-  i 
yama  together.    Finding  him  a  man  of  such 
marked  ability  for  rural  work  Kagawa  asked 
Sugiyama  to  lead  the  Farmers'  Union  which 
was  to  be  organized.     In  April,  1922,  the 
formal    opening    meeting    of   the    Farmers'  i 
Union  took  place.    Kagawa  invited  seventy- 
two  delegates,  men  who  represented  the  Farm- 
ers of  thirty-four  Provinces,  from  all  over 
Japan,  to  spend  the  two  days  with  him  in  his 
slum  chapel  in  Shinkawa,  Kobe.    There  they  i 
were  housed  and  fed,  while  their  meetings 
were  held  in  the  Kobe  Young  Men's  Christian  j 
Association  Building.    From  that  meeting  on- 
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ward,  the  history  of  Motojiro  Sugiyama  has 
been  identified  with  the  history  of  the  Farm- 
ers' Union,  of  which  he  became  President. 

Proletarian  Becomes  Dentist 
"But  how  in  addition  to  all  his  labors  as  an 
Agricultural  -  Theological  -  Political  -  Engineer 
did  Sugiyama  manage  to  become  a  licensed 
dentist?*'  This  question  an  interviewer  asked 
of  his  friend,  Mr.  Fujita,  in  his  dental  office 
in  the  suburbs  of  Tokyo. 

"Well,  you  see  it  was  this  way:  I  was  really 
one  of  Sugiyama's  early  converts,  and  one 
dav  he  wrote  me  from  Odaka  that  there  was 
no  dentist  in  that  whole  region,  and  a  very 
great  need  of  one.  My  wife  and  I  went  and 
found  such  a  great  number  of  patients  that 
we  were  interested  to  go  again.  At  first,  and 
indeed,  for  a  long  while  I  was  so  busy  with 
patients  that  I  used  to  w^ork  till  twelve  and 
one  o'clock  at  night,  occasionally  till  dawn. 
At  such  times  Mr.  Sugiyama  would  be  much 
concerned,  and  would  come  over  and  want  to 
help  me.  He  did  help  me  a  great  deal,  and 
was  so  clever  as  a  dentist's  assistant — holding 
the  water  cup — getting  out  the  instruments — 
even,  later,  doing  some  of  the  work  with  his 
own  naturally  skillful  fingers — that  one  day 
I  said  laughingly  to  him,  'You  ought  to  be  a 
dentist ! ' 

"The  idea  which  began  as  a  joke  very  soon 
j|  turned  into  sober  planning,  for  that  was  the 
last  year  during  which  one  might  register  to 
take  the  government  examinations  to  secure 
a  dentist's  license  without  attending  a  regular 
school  of  dentistry.  The  possibility  appealed 
Mr.  Sugiyama,  for  dentistry  is  always 
needed  in  the  rural  districts  in  Japan,  as  it  is 
lard  to  persuade  city-trained  dentists  to  go 
and  live  permanently  in  the  country. 


"Sugiyama  registered,  and  very  shortly  was 
ready  to  take  the  examination  on  the  theoret- 
ical side  of  dentistry.  He  passed  the  first  ex- 
amination easily.  The  practical  part  took 
longer, — three  and  a  half  years  altogether,  but 
at  the  end  of  that  time  he  passed  that  too. 
The  practice  work  he  did  mostly  in  my  office 
in  Tokyo,  to  which  I  had  moved  back  by  that 
time.  He  used  to  do  the  work  at  two  and  three 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  during  hurried  trips 
to  Tokyo  to  attend  political  meetings.  As  he 
had  not  studied  politics  until  the  Farmers 
Union  began,  he  had  to  brush  up  a  good  deal 
on  that  subject  also,  and  we  used  to  wonder 
how  he  could  possibly  carry  all  that  load  of 
study  in  addition  to  a  tremendously  busy  pro- 
gram as  President  of  the  Farmer-Labor  Party. 
He  did  it,  however,  reading  on  the  trains 
going  to  and  from  Tokyo.  He  now  serves 
the  village  people  wherever  he  happens  to  be 
stopping,  and  it  is  his  ambition  to  be  a  self- 
supporting  social  worker,  by  means  of  his 
dentistry,  as  he  was  formerly  a  self-support- 
ing pastor  by  selling  sweet  potatoes!" 
Member  of  Parliament 

And  now  Motojiro  Sugiyama  is  a  member 
of  the  Imperial  Parliament.  Elected  and  re- 
elected as  a  representative  of  the  Farmer- 
Labor  Party,  he  is  now  one  of  the  very  few 
proletarians  able  to  win  out  over  more  na- 
tionalistic and  chauvinistic  rivals  at  the  polls. 
And  in  Parliament  he  frequently  stands  as 
the  sole  defender  of  the  lower  classes  and 
champion  of  international  idealism.  He  fears 
not  and  men  of  lesser  character  respect  his 
genuineness. 

This  is  the  man  most  closely  associated 
with  Kagawa  in  his  great  work  of  personal 
and  social  redemption  in  Japan. 

Mrs.  Henry  Topping. 


From  the  Treasurer's  Report 

Comparative  Statement,  January  1  to  July  31 


RECEIPTS 

Apportionment  . 
Debt  Liquidation 


EXPENDITURES 


Debt  Liquidation  ... 
Designated  Specials 


\6 


1933 
$66,595.54 

57.319.80 

1934 
$74,531.00 
24.441.63 
51.392.51 

1935 
$77,709.67 
106.417.29 
40,234.49 

$123,915.34 

$150,365.14 

$224,361,45 

,1139.511.23 

$121,020.25 
30,309.59 

$121,755.07 
118.208.72 
1.121.00 

$139,511.23 

$151,329.84 

$241,084.79 

,$  15.595.89 

$  964.70 

$16,723.34* 

*I\'ote. — An  overpayment  on  the  reduction  of  the  Debt  accounts  for  the  greater  part  of  this  amount, 
rhe  overpayment  was  made  possible  by  funds  on  hand  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  and  saved  considerable 
merest. 
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Arbor  Day 

LAST  Tuesday  was  Arbor  Day  in  China. 
The  day  was  well  planned  for  at  Huping. 
At  the  weekly  Monday  morning  assembly 
meeting,  the  day  before  Arbor  Day,  Mr.  G.  L. 
Wu,  who  was  planning  for  Huping's  program, 
gave  an  address  on  the  present  resources  of 
China  in  forests,  and  the  need  for  the  con- 
servation of  those  resources;  he  also  ex- 
plained the  need  for  extensive  reafforestation, 
especially  in  our  part  of  the  Yangtze  Valley. 
He  explained  what  middle  schools  might  do 
to  help  meet  this  need. 

On  the  morning  of  Arbor  Day  all  of  our 
faculty  and  students,  as  well  as  the  pupils  of 
the  extension  schools,  and  night  schools  con- 
ducted by  our  pupils,  met  for  a  brief  explana- 
tion of  the  program  for  the  day.  As  Mr. 
Wu  was  out  looking  after  the  details  of  get- 
ting tools  and  young  trees  ready  for  the 
planting,  another  of  our  teachers,  Mr,  D.  Y. 
Fan,  gave  careful  instructions  as  to  the 
methods  of  tree  planting.  He  gave  these  in 
a  chalk  talk,  and  so  made  the  reasons  for 
each  detail  very  clear.  Then  the  speaker 
mapped  the  hillside  where  the  planting  was 
to  be  done,  indicating  clearly  where  each 
group  was  to  work.  At  the  conclusion  of  this 
explanation,  the  boys  were  sent  out  by  groups 
to  get  their  tools  and  to  receive  their  trees 
for  planting. 

After  the  other  students,  and  the  teachers 
had  gone  to  begin  the  planting,  the  farmers 


OF  Missions  [SEPXEMBEj 
at  Huping 

and  farmer  children  who  had  come  to  tak 
part  in  the  exercises  were  gathered  int 
groups  and  were  addressed  by  these  Hupin 
students  who  have  been  teaching  in  their  nigh ' 
schools  or  Monday  afternoon  literacy  classe: 
It  was  necessary  for  these  country  folk  to  b 
talked  to  in  more  detail,  and  to  some  exten 
in  a  different  language  from  what  had  bee 
used  by  Mr.  Fan  in  addressing  the  studei 
body.  It  was  not  long,  however,  before  thes  j 
groups,  too,  were  on  their  way  to  do  a  pa]  j 
of  the  planting  for  Huping  School.  Afte 
our  own  school  planting  was  done,  thes 
country  men  and  boys  and  girls  came  bac 
to  the  school  were  they  were  served  dinnei 
They  were  then  given  some  of  the  same  kind 
of  trees  to  take  to  their  own  homes  to  plar 
there. 

It  was  a  white  cedar  plantation  that  wa 
set  out  that  day.  Each  group  had  adequat 
tools  for  the  work.  With  the  exception  tha 
each  of  the  smaller  students  had  an  older  bo 
at  hand  to  help  hini,  each  had  to  do  all  thj 
work  himself.  The  holes  had  to  be  made,  thi 
earth  fined,  the  water  carried.  Those  wh 
cared  to  go  to  that  trouble,  brought  fertilize! 
too.  The  setting  of  the  tree,  the  firming  o 
the  soil,  applying  the  water,  mulching  the  to 
dressing — all  these  processes  were  carefull 
watched  by  the  experienced  teachers  and  olde 
students.  No  one  was  able  to  get  by  with 
hasty    or    imperfect    planting.     Two  tree 


Group  of  Huping  Students  Planting  Trees  on  Campus 
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apiece  were  allotted  for  that  project. 
ii  Then  there  was  the  planting  of  poplar  cut- 
tings along  the  lake  front.  Before  the  plant- 
,ers  went  at  this  task,  they  formed  a  big  circle 
on  the  meadow-like  lake  front  plain  and  sang 
school  songs  and  planting  songs.  Then  the 
.cuttings  were  brought  up  by  several  of  the 
I  students,  and  in  a  short  time  all  were  again 
ibusy  at  Arbor  Day  exercises.  There  were 
five  cuttings  for  each  planter  to  put  in. 


One  reason  why  the  program  was  very 
carefully  planned  for  this  year  is  because 
this  spring  will  see  the  first  classes  graduate 
from  the  normal  and  agricultural  courses  at 
Huping.  Next  year  the  students  of  those 
classes  will  be  in  charge  o(  their  own  Arbor 
Day  planting  groups,  and  they  will  know  both 
the  theory  and  the  practice  of  how  to  do 
Arbor  Day  planting. 

Karl  H.  Beck. 


I  How  the  Woman's  Missionary  Society  is  Helping  in 

I  the  Work  of  Foreign  Missions 

From  General  Budget: 

I       Salaries  of  American  and  Japanese  Teachers,  Miyagi  College,  Japan.  .  .  $8,188 


Evangelistic  Work,  Japan   1,602 

I       Kindergarten  Work,  Japan   1,017 

i       Nurses,  China   1,500 

Teachers  in  Ziemer  School,  Yochow,  China   2,492 

Fuh  Siang  Girls'  School,  Changsha,  China   839 

Medical  Supplies,  China   636 

;    $16,274 

yrom  the  Thank  Offerings: 

i      Christian  Literature  (Interdenominational)   $200 

j      Newspaper  Evangelism,  Japan   300 

I      Hua  Chung  (Central  China  Christian  College),  Wuchang    1,250 

United  Mission,  Iraq   1,200 

Miyagi  College,  Sendai,  Japan   4,000 

Kindergarten  Work,  Japan   1,000 

Evangelistic  Work,  Japan   1,000 

Evangelistic  Work,  China   1,000 

Church  of  Christ  in  China   100 

India  (Tilda  Hospital)   600 

Christian  Literature,  China  Mission   50 

Ginling  College,  Nanking,  China   500 

Balance  for  Anniversary  Gifts — Projects  in  China  and  Japan  11,200 

I'Vom  the  Girls'  Missionary  Guild: 

i      Salaries  of  American  and  Japanese  Teachers,  Miyagi  College,  Japan.  .  .  $1,405 

Salaries  of  Teachers,  Chenteh  Girls'  School,  Shenchow,  China   1,102 

Elementary  Education  for  Missionaries'  Children  in  China  and  Japan.  .  445 

Christian  Literature,  Japan  Mission.   81 

  3,033 

Vom  the  Thank  Offering,  through  Girls'  Guild: 

Chenteh  Girls'  School,  Shenchow,  China  $1,000 

Miyagi  College,  Sendai,  Japan   1,400 

  2,400 

rom  the  Mission  Band: 

Special  Work,  Miyagi  Ken — Children's  Nurseries  and  Social  Service.  .  .  $105 
I      Morioka,  Christian  Educational  Work   180 

Japanese  Kindergarten  Work   565 

  850 


GRAND  TOTAL   $33,757 
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News  from  India  and  Honduras 

Rev.  F.  a.  Goetsch 
Executive  Secretary,  Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  Evangelical  Synod 


Senior  Missionary  in  India  Honored.  Our 
senior  missionary  in  the  India  field,  Dr.  J. 
Gass,  was  tendered  a  silver  medal  in  recogni- 
tion of  his  distinguished  service  as  a  mission- 
ary in  Chhattisgarh  on  the  occasion  of  the 
25th  Silver  Jubilee  celebration  of  King 
George  V.  The  celebration  of  this  event  was 
held  in  Raipur  on  May  6,  and  the  Boy  Scouts 
of  the  city  had  a  big  show  in  the  square  of 
our  St.  Paul's  High  School.  All  of  the  offi- 
cials were  present  and  the  commissioner,  Mr. 
Waterfall,  took  the  salute  of  the  flag.  Dr. 
Gass  writes  that  our  own  scouts  made  a  good 
showing  and  the  campfire  was  so  beautiful 
that  several  officers  said  they  had  never  seen 
such  a  fine  boy  scout  show. 

Cholera  Again  Active.  Latest  reports  from 
our  India  field  indicate  that  cholera  has  again 
broken  out  with  great  violence  in  certain  sec- 
tions in  Chhattisgarh.  Rev.  J.  Schultz,  of 
Chandkuri,  writes  that  there  have  been  2,000 
deaths  in  the  Bilaspur  District  within  a  week. 
Our  missionaries  are  apprehensive  that  this 
dread  scourge  may  also  appear  in  our  mis- 
sionary area. 

News  from  Sister  Minnie  Gadt.  Sister 
Minnie  Gadt  has  been  busy  during  the  past 
year  in  taking  additional  courses  of  study  in 
medical  subjects  at  Tuebingeii,  Germany.  Her 
latest  letter  gives  details  of  the  very  stiff 
examination  which  she  was  compelled  to  take 
at  the  close  of  the  second  semester  at  the  end 
of  June.  All  of  her  friends  will  rejoice  with 
her  in  the  splendid  grades  which  she  received, 
for  she  passed  with  high  grades  in  all  of  the 
tests  in  which  she  participated.  She  plans  to 
sail  from  Genoa  in  the  Steamship  Potsdam  on 


September  28  for  India,  where  she  will  the 
be  ready  to  begin  her  second  term  of  service 
There  Are  Many  Adversaries.  From  t 
Khariar  station  Missionary  A.  F.  Meyc 
speaks  of  such  a  one  in  the  person 
Shatupal,  a  new  spiritual  leader  of  the  Ganc 
people.  He  writes:  "This  leader  has 
ranged  a  field  day  for  the  Gandas  in  Kharia 
He  collects  his  annual  tribute  and  through  h 
leaders  seeks  to  persuade  the  people  to  \ia\ 
nothing  to  do  with  the  Christians.  Yet  oi 
catechists  are  bringing  in  the  sacred  cord 
people  who  are  seeking  for  Christian  instru 
tion.    Let  us  thank  God  for  them  and  rejoice 

Big  Days  in  Tilda.  Of  these  Sister  Aln 
Jungermann  writes  in  one  of  her  letters :  "Tl! 
past  three  weeks  we  have  had  the  large 
clinics  in  the  history  of  our  hospital.  T 
past  two  weeks  on  Friday  we  have  had  1<| 
patients  in  the  clinic.  Of  these  about  on 
third  were  women  and  children.  As  the; 
people  gathered,  Abraham,  our  catechist,  tel 
the  Gospel  Story  over  and  over  again, 
tells  it  with  a  conviction  that  speaks  of  re 
joy  in  the  heart — Christ  has  saved  him  and  1 
is  telling  others  about  it." 

Christian  Endeavor  of  San  Pedro  Sul 
Miss  Vordenberg  rejoices  in  the  activity 
her  Christian  Endeavor  Group  at  San  Ped 
Sula,  Honduras.  She  writes  on  June  27 
follows:  "Tomorrow  we  are  going  in 
truck  as  a  group  to  La  Lima  and  several 
the  camps.  It  is  San  Pedro  day  and  most 
them  are  off  for  the  day,  so  we  are  taking 
vantage  of  the  holiday.  We  are  also  havii 
a  special  service  tonight  with  slides  on  Bil 


Native  Homes,  Honduras 
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Sunday  School  at  San  Pedro  Sula.  Honduras 


ories,  as  there  are  many  people  visiting  San 
edro  during  this  week  for  the  fiesta." 
Training  of  Nurses  in  Honduras.  Sister 
lulda  Sturm  writes  of  her  promising  class  of 
iris  who  are  being  trained  in  home  nursing, 
le  writes:  "Five  girls  are  taking  the  classes, 
heir  names  are:    Concha,  Blanca,  Hulia, 
Lrnestina  and  Laura.    They  are  all  nice  girls 
nd  come  from  villages  where  people  cannot 
(btain  medical  or  nursing  care  of  any  kind, 
have  planned  a  four  months'  program  with 
hem  which  consists  of  the  following  studies: 
Practical  Nursing,  Anatomy,  Physiology  and 
iygiene,  Tropical  Diseases,  First  Aid  and 
simple  Medicines.   We  have  one  and  one-half 
lours  of  class  work  in  the  morning  and  in  the 
ifternoon.     After  the  classes  we  strike  the 
olow  disk  on  the  corridor,  which  serves  as  the 
own  clock.    It  is  to  let  the  people  know  that 
Ae  are  free  to  take  care  of  any  who  desire 
reatment  of  medicines." 

Reward  for  Faithful  Work.  Miss  Goepfarth 
ivrites  from  San  Pedro  Sula:  'T  had  lots  of 
fun  this  afternoon.  I  have  been  promising 
my  sixth  grade  arithmetic  class  all  year  that 
the  very  first  time  every  one  in  the  class  ob- 
tained 100  in  an  examination  I  would  take 
them  all  downtown  to  the  ice  cream  parlor  for 
a  treat.  Saturday,  after  months  of  trying,  the 
goal  was  reached.  When  the  last  paper  was 
in  and  examined  there  was  enough  of  a  com- 
motion to  bring  down  the  school.  So  today 
we  all  went  downtown.  Guppy,  the  boarding 
school  dog,  headed  the  procession.  The  girls 
are  a  nice  lot,  well-bred  and  talented,  too,  for 


the  most  part.  So  many  are  desirous  of  re- 
turning next  year  for  high  school  work." 


Teaching  Medical  Helpers  at  Chandkuri. 
Miss  Magdalene  Kroehler,  our  missionary 
nurse,  reports  as  follows:  "We  have  seven 
new  healthy  boys  in  our  new  compounders' 
class.  Two  of  these  are  from  Baitalpur,  while 
the  others  have  come  from  Saugor,  Khariar, 
Narsinghpur,  and  other  places.  They  seem 
to  be  an  alert  group,  and  we  look  forward 
to  teaching  and  training  them.  The  group  we 
had  last  year,  although  they  were  a  willing 
group,  did  not  seem  to  be  quite  as  bright 
and  promising  as  the  others  had  been." 

Snakes  and  the  Treatment  of  Snake  Bites. 
Mrs.  Herrscher  refers  to  the  many  snakes 
which  are  found  in  Honduras.  Many  of  these 
are  exceedingly  poisonous.  At  Tela,  anti- 
venom  serum  was  formerly  prepared  which 
was  the  only  real  effective  treatment  for  the 
snake  bite.  Mrs.  Herrscher  describes  the 
process  of  preparing  the  anti-venom  serum. 
She  writes:  "Snakes  are  collected  and  raised 
and  then  'milked'  for  their  venom.  The  'milk- 
ing' process  consists  of  holding  the  venomous 
snake's  head  over  a  glass  covered  with  thin 
gauze.  As  he  strikes,  the  venom  enters  the 
glass.  The  venom  is  sent  to  a  laboratory  in 
the  States  where  is  is  injected  into  horses. 
Later  a  serum  is  made  from  the  blood  of  these 
highly  immunized  horses  and  this  in  turn  is 
returned  to  the  tropics  where,  if  injected  in 
time,  the  snake  bite  victim  may  recover." 


"I  cannot  afford  to  be  without  The  Outlook  of  Missions." 

Mrs.  S.  S.  Ridcway,  Greenville.  Pa. 
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Men  and  Missions 

John  M.  G.  Darms,  Editor 


Mission  Funds  Flow  to  China 

The  following  news  dispatch  is  of  interest 
to  every  friend  of  Missions: 

"Peiping — China:  While  funds  are  tight  in 
other  lines  of  human  endeavors,  officials  of 
the  China  Inland  Mission  boast  that  there  has 
been  no  letup  in  the  availability  of  money  or 
volunteers  for  missionary  service  in  China. 

"In  the  last  twelve  months  80  new  workers 
arrived  in  this  country  to  swell  the  1,400 
Christian  workers  already  in  the  field. 

"Funds  and  missionaries  are  drawn  from 
all  parts  of  the  British  Empire,  Northern 
Europe  and  the  United  States,  according  to 
the  officials,  who  add  that  contributions  are 
all  voluntary,  there  being  no  solicitations. 

"The  China  Inland  Mission  was  the  first 
Protestant  body  to  operate  in  China,  and  now 
has  stations  in  all  of  the  interior  provinces, 
including  the  borders  of  Burma  and  Tibet." 

May  the  men  of  our  own  missionary  church 
arise  and  give  the  same  impetus  and  support 
to  our  own  growing  and  glorious  worTc. 

Men's  Retreat 

Somehow,  we  are  convinced  that  we  are  on 
the  eve  of  better  things  in  our  home  and  for- 
eign missionary  work. 

When  that  first  men's  retreat  was  held  at 
Camp  Mensch  Mill,  Pa.,  August  24-25,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Reformed  Churchmen's 
League  and  the  direction  of  Eastern  Synod's 
Synodical  Committee,  with  the  Rev.  Charles 
Freeman  acting  as  Chairman,  a  very  deep, 
reverent  and  real  religious  spirit  was  evident 
among  the  men.  It  was  a  convocation  of 
Christ-minded  men,  who  took  the  command  of 
the  Master  to  heart,  to  "go  with  Him  and  for 
Him"  and  win  other  men  to  Christ.  The 
Kingdom  of  God  was  uppermost  in  their 
thoughts  and  they  wrestled  personally  with 
the  problem,  after  many  appeals  for  social 
and  spiritual  action  had  been  made,  how  they 
may  share  in  its  accomplishment. 

When  men  begin  to  think  along  these  higher 
lines  and  let  their  thoughts  prod  them  to 
action,  something  must  happen-  in  their  lives 
and  in  the  Church.  This  retreat  should  show 
an  ADVANCE  of  our  men  along  all  mission- 
ary lines  and  labors  and  would  to  God  thai 
it  may  be  soon  and  spirited! 


The  Call  for  Christian  Men  ! 

No  one  can  contact  and  fellowship  will'  ^ 
men  these  days  without  observing  these  thre. 
striking  features : 

1.  Men  today  are  not  antagonistic  to  re! 
ligion  or  to  the  Church  in  the  same  measun! 
as  formerly.  Somehow  the  word  of  maledic 
tion  has  died  on  their  parched  lips.  i 

2.  Men  are  not  satisfied  with  themselves. ! 

3.  Somehow,  men  have  the  conviction  tha 
something  is  radically  wrong  in  the  worL 
and  that  neither  politics  nor  business  can  se 
it  right  again. 

We  can  scarcely  believe  that  they  are  ap 
proaching  the  conviction  which  Plato  ha« 
that  if  this  world  is  to  be  righted,  the  Son  o 
God  will  have  to  come  down  Himself  ani 
correct  matters,  and  yet  it  almost  appears  sc 
Certain  it  is,  that  the  men  today  do  not  nee^ 
to  have  proven  to  them  the  need  of  spiritua 
reconstruction.  It's  the  only  thing  that  wil 
help,  but  how  can  we  put  ourselves  in  poj 
session  of  this  only  true  panacea? 

Right  here,  my  brother,  is  your  opportunit 
as  a  Christian,  to  give  them  the  Gospel  c 
God,  as  you  know  it  and  have  experienced  i 
Are  you  doing  it  prayerfully,  continuousli 
and  in  a  manly  fashion?  \ 

One  Christian  man  today,  if  he  is  sincer 
and  Spirit-filled,  can  go  out  and  win  a  thoii 
sand.    The  call  to  men  is  insistent:  Go  intSl 
my  vineyard  and  WORK  until  sunset  anM 
whatever  is  right  I  will  give  you.  H 

He  Preferred  the  Bible  jl 

On  the  day  of  his  baptism  a  native  Africa™ 
who  had  exhibited  great  heroism  in  an  emeH 
gency,  was  offered  as  a  reward  for  his  greaB 
service  to  his  fellows,  two  gifts  from  whicB 
he  could  select  one.  The  one  was  a  new  suH 
of  clothes — and  his  old  clothes  were  in  tatte« 
— and  the  other  gift  was  a  Bible.  H 

He  chose  the  Bible,  "for,"  said  he,  "I  wiH 
have  in  the  Bible  something  that  speaks  to  mH 
directs  me  in  my  living  and  builds  up  njH 
whole  life,  while  that  suit  of  clothes  will  oiuH 
cover  my  poor  body."  iH 

Give  me  the  Bible! 


The  Woman's  Missionary 
Society 


Greta  P.  Hinkle,  Editor 


THE  WOMAN'S  MISSIONARY  SOCIETY  OF  GENERAL  SYNOD 

expresses  heartfelt  sympathy 
to  our  beloved  President 

whose  husband 
REV.  FREDERICK  WILLIAM  LEICH,  D.D. 
Has  gone  to  be  with  the  Father  in  the  Other  Room 

"He  is  with  God,"  they  say,  nor  is  it  hard 

To  think  of  him  with  Him,  who  walked  on  earth 

In  close  discipleship.    I  know  full  well 

He  is  with  God. 
But  think  not  thus  to  make  him  distant,  gone! 
I  hear,  beyond  all  doubt  that  grief  can  spell, 
God's  other  name — the  great  I  Am — 

With  us— "Immanuel." 


Maude  Herbster — An  Appreciation 


A  LL  great  organizations  have  become  great 
lV  because  there  were  those  who  were  wili- 
ng to  spend  and  be  spent  for  the  cause  they 
Ycre  promoting.  As  the  years  pass,  so  faith- 
;ul  workers  pass  from  the  ranks  of  active 
eadership  into  the  glories  of  eternal  rest  and 
3equeath  the  achievements  of  their  faithful- 
less  to  those  who  carry  on  today. 

So  our  Woman's  Missionary  Organization 
in  the  past  has  added  link  upon  link  to  our 
chain  of  faithful  lives  well  lived  for  the 
jMaster's  cause.  Again  we  as  an  organization 
pause  to  add  to  our  Chain  of  Remembrance  a 
jeweled  link  in  memory  of  one  who  for  years 
held  the  work  of  the  Woman's  Missionary 
Society  foremost  in  her  life:  Mrs.  R.  W. 
Herbster,  of  Prospect,  Ohio,  who  on  the  12th 
of  July  heard  her  Saviour  bid  her  come.  It 
would  be  difficult  for  any  one  to  say  just  when 
Mrs.  Herbster  became  interested  in  missionary 
activity.  All  her  life — from  the  time  she 
was  a  growing  girl  in  the  Christian  home, 
until  its  end — "Others"  were  her  interest  and 
(Concern. 


Mrs.  R.  W.  Herbster 


A  leader  in  her  home  church  and  com- 
munity from  youth,  God  called  her  to  serve 
in  larger  fields  in  larger  ways.  Her  Classis 
soon  called  on  her  for  leadership,  then  in  the 
former  Woman's  Missionary  Society  of  Ohio 
Synod  she  was  active  and  served  in  offices  of 
many  departments.    When  the  merger  of  the 
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Woman's  Missionary  Societies  of  Central  and 
Ohio  Synods  was  consummated  and  the  pres- 
ent Woman's  Missionary  Society  of  Ohio 
Synod  was  organized,  she  was  chosen  to  be 
its  first  president.  For  three  years  she  most 
ably  led  the  women  of  Ohio  into  larger 
visions,  greater  undertakings,  cementing  in 
the  two  groups  the  bonds  of  friendship  and 
appreciation  of  one  another's  ability  and 
talents  to  serve  the  missionary  causes  of  the 
church. 

Again  a  call  for  greater  service  came  to 
her,  when  in  the  year  1926  at  the  meeting  of 
the  General  Synodical  Society  in  Philadelphia 
she  was  challenged  to  serve  the  organization 
as  Treasurer.  She  accepted  the  call.  Her 
enthusiasm,  pleasing  personality,  fine  execu- 
tive ability  soon  revealed  itself  in  the  office 
she  occupied.  She  loved  her  work,  it  was 
part  of  her,  no  amount  of  clerical  work  or 
correspondence  was  too  much,  ever  was  she 
ready  and  willing  to  send  out  information, 
greetings  and  acknowledgments  to  the  treas- 
urers who  worked  with  her.  Many  will  re- 
member her  cheery  letters  of  thanks  for  their 
promptness  in  forwarding  the  necessary  funds 
to  carry  on  the  causes  near  to  her  heart. 

Ever  was  her  concern  great,  to  meet  the 
obligations  of  the  organizations  to  the  Boards 
of  the  church  on  scheduled  time,  for  she 
wanted  none  in  the  active  service  to  suffer  any 
discomfort  or  hardship  due  to  delayed  funds 
on  promises  made  by  the  women.  She  suf- 
fered keenly  and  worried  much  when  the 
financial  stress  in  the  country's  banking 
system  prevented  her  from  being  able  to  carry 
out  her  systematic  program  of  support. 

In  March  of  the  year  1933,  she  suffered  a 
severe  heart  affliction  which  left  her  health 
greatly  impaired.    Though  her  suffering  was 


intense,  her  work  and  interest  in  the  Woman's 
Missionary  Society  never  waned  and  it  was 
with  much  regret  that  in  May,  1934,  she  had 
to  relinquish  the  work  that  had  become  essen- 
tial to  her  life. 

Her  love  for  humanity  not  only  bespoke 
itself  in  her  activity  in  the  church  causes,  but 
it  was  great  enough  to  lend  her  only  daughter, 
Annetta  Herbster  Winter,  to  the  active  work 
in  far  off  China.  Unselfishly  she  gave  to  the 
Master,  the  child  that  was  near  and  dear  to 
her  heart,  putting  her  desires  second.  ''Her 
cup  runneth  over"  when  she  could  give  to  the 
Christian  ministry  her  son  Ben,  who  serves  in 
the  home  field  of  the  church. 

Yes,  we  pause  today  as  an  organization  and 
add  to  our  Chain  of  Memory  another  link  of 
remembrance  to  her,  whom  we  all  shall  miss. 
Her  friendly  kindliness,  her  wise  counsel,  her 
enthusiastic  interest,  her  valued  service — like 
the  opal  hues  of  the  sun-kissed  jewel,  they 
will  radiate  through  the  coming  years  and 
prompt  those  of  us  who  mourn  her  departure 
to  greater  faithfulness  in  service.  May  rest,, 
sweet  rest  be  hers. 

She  heard  the  Master  call  "Come"; 

She  turned  and  followed  Him 
That's  all! 

Who  would  not  follow 

If  he  heard  Him  call? 
(Mrs.  F.  W.)  Hildegarde  A.  Leigh. 


The  Woman's  Missionary  Society  of  Gen- 
eral Synod  extends  deepest  sympathy  to  Mrs. 
Henry  Gekeler,  Secretary  of  Printing,  on  th( 
death  of  her  brother,  and  to  one  of  its  new 
trustees,  Mrs.  W.  L.  Neuenschwander,  on  th€ 
death  of  her  father,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Mayer,  ol 
Youngstown,  Ohio,  member  emeritus  of  thf 
Board  of  Foreign  Missions. 


New  Cabinet  Members 


BY  the  adoption  of  an  amendment  to  the 
constitution  of  the  W.  M.  S.  G.  S.,  the 
Educational  Commission  was  authorized  to 
add  to  its  numbers.  This  addition  has  long 
been  necessary  and  with  the  appointment  and 
acceptance  of  two  new  members,  it  is  hoped 
and  believed  that  the  educational  work  of  our 
Woman's  Missionary  Society  will  take  a  new- 
lease  on  life.  We  welcome  Mrs.  Richard 
Rettig,  of  New  Glarus,  Wisconsin,  and  Miss 
Margaret  R.  Motter,  of  Frederick,  Md.,  to  the 
Educational  Commission. 

Miss  Motter  has  also  consented  to  serve  as 
Secretary  of  Christian  Citizenship,  a  very  im- 


portant office  and  one  of  challenge  as  well  a< 
opportunity  for  service. 

Illness  of  Mrs.  R.  S.  J.  Dutrow,  Presiden 
of  the  Woman's  Missionary  Society  o; 
Potomac  Synod,  has  made  it  necessary  for  hei 
to  resign.  The  Cabinet  of  the  W.  M."  S.  G.  S 
of  which  she  was  a  new  member  this  year 
regrets  exceedingly  Mrs.  Dutrow's  illness  anc 
trusts  that,  relieved  of  her  responsibilities 
she  may  recover  fully  and  speedily.  Mrs 
Paul  D.  Yoder,  formerly  First  Vice-President 
is  welcomed  as  the  new  president  and  there 
fore  member  of  the  Cabinet  of  the  Genera 
Synodical  Society. 
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Indian  Boys  Returning  from  School  (New  Mexico) 


Indian  Youth  Building  a  New  World 


">/OUTH  BUILDING  A  NEW  WORLD." 

1  What  a  challenging  slogan!  How  well 
it  expresses  the  cheerful  confidence  of  young 
people  in  this  bad  time  and  how  it  brings  to 
their  elders  a  new  hope  that  all  is  not  lost! 

As  youth  meets  this  challenge  and  as  their 
elders  perhaps  sit  in  judgment  over  them, 
neither  must  forget  that  youth,  however,  is 
never  entirely  young.    Youth  may  be  free  of 
the  set  ways,  the  easy  conformation  to  exist- 
ing conditions,  the  stubborn  conventionality 
and  conservatism  of  their  elders;  but  youth  is 
never  entirely  young.    Youth  may  be  char- 
acterized  by   hopefulness,   fearlessness  and 
adaptiveness   to    changing    conditions;  but 
youth  is  never  entirely  young.    Youth  has  a 
consciousness  of  freedom  and  a  certain  inde- 
"  pendence,  yet  its  forms  of  expression  are  ever 
'  to  a  large  extent  molded  and  predetermined 
J*  I  by  its  economic,  social  and  spiritual  heritage. 
J  From  this  heritage  youth  receives  its  oppor- 
fiitunities  and,  in  a  measure,  the  direction  to  its 
I  aspirations   and   efforts.     Discouraged  and 
tired  elders  may  well  rejoice  in  the  new  will, 
the  new  driving  force  with  which  youth  grasps 
the  precious  torch  placed  in  its  hands;  but 
j  youth  must  never  forget  that  other  hands  than 
''"  theirs  have  delivered  the  torch  to  theirs,  for 
lall  that  youth  stands  for  is  largely  an  out- 
"Ijigrowth  of  the  thought,  effort  and  experience 
"'jof  the  past. 

5  In  order  to  evaluate  correctly  the  awaken- 
ijing  efforts  of  Indian  youth  in  building  a  new 
^■1  world,  it  is  imperative  to  know  something  of 
.  I  their  past,  their  economic,  social  and  spiritual 
pi  heritage. 

>,itj|    Not  so  long  ago  a  college  class  in  sociology 
,,/jwas  discussing  the  apparent  inability  of  cer- 
,j  tain  Indian  students  to  "adapt"  themselves, 
jjthat  is  to  conform  to  the  ways  of  the  white 


school  population.  The  opinion  was  rendered 
that  education  of  Indian  youth  was  a  failure 
and  that  the  mission  school  these  boys  had 
attended  was  after  all  not  doing  so  much  for 
Indian  boys  and  girls  as  those  who  were  sup- 
porting it  thought. 

This  opinion,  I  suspect,  was  based  on  sev- 
eral common  popular  misconceptions.  First, 
that  education  for  the  Indian  is  a  means  of 
making  a  white  man  out  of  the  Indian  instead 
of  a  means  of  developing  his  own  native 
genius;  secondly,  that  such  an  outcome  is  de- 
sirable; and  thirdly,  that  the  Indian  lacks 
intelligence.  The  first  two  notions  common- 
sense  and  a  little  humble  reflection  will  dis- 
miss as  erroneous.  The  third  abundant  facts 
will  readily  disprove. 

The  Indian  has  always  been  a  keen  ob- 
server.   If  he  does  not  always  adopt  the  white 


Rev.  Benjamin  Stucki 
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man's  way  of  living,  it  is  probably  because  he 
does  not  chose  to  do  so  or  has  not  had  time 
fully  to  make  up  his  mind.  More  than  likely 
his  sharp  sense  of  discrimination  has  discov- 
ered certain  contradictions  in  the  life  of  his 
white  brothers  of  which  they  may  be  bliss- 
fully ignorant  but  which  prevent  him  from 
accepting  it  at  its  face  value.  The  right  of 
criticism  is  not  all  on  one  side.  White  people 
who  wish  the  Indian  merely  to  be  their 
imitator  might  well  be  astonished  and  uncom- 
fortable if  they  knew  what  the  Indian  thinks 
of  them  and  how  their  own  acts  and  words  are 
being  dissected  under  the  Indian's  close 
scrutiny. 

Let  no  one  think  that  the  old  Indian  powder 
of  mind  has  died.  During  recent  months 
many  meetings  were  held  by  Indians  through- 
out the  country  to  discuss  the  provisions  of 
the  Indian  Reorganization  Act  passed  by  Con- 
gress a  year  ago.  A  writer  in  ^'Indians  at 
Work"  commenting  on  these  meetings  says, 
"An  observer  cannot  doubt  their  continuing 
power,  their  undestroyed  mind  and  their  ris- 
ing confidence  of  which  their  good  humor  and 
ready  wit  is  ample  evidence."  Although  the 
Indian  has  come  through  a  century  and  more 
of  mistreatment  and  mismanagement  when  he 
was  never  allowed  a  voice  in  the  handling 
of  his  own  affairs,  an  experience  that  w^ould 
have  been  disastrous  to  any  people  of  lesser 
character,  endurance  and  strength  of  mind, 
the  Indian  has  not  lost  his  brains. 

Some  years  ago  an  agent  from  Washington 
was  sent  out  to  an  Indian  tribe  in  the  North- 
west with  the  purpose  of  persuading  the 
Indians  to  sign  a  treaty  whereby  they  would 
relinquish  the  best  of  their  remaining  lands. 
The  missionary  warned  the  Agent  that  the 
Indians  were  intelligent  but  the  Agent  decided 
to  try  anyway.  He  addressed  the  Indians 
gathered  in  council  as  follows: 

"My  brothers,  look  at  me.  The  winds  of 
fifty-five  winters  have  blown  over  my  head 
and  have  silvered  it  with  grey.  In  all  this 
time  I  have  never  done  wrong  to  any  man.  As 
the  representative  of  the  Great  White  Father 
and  as  your  friend,  I  advise  you  to  sign  this 
treaty." 

To  this  an  old  chief  replied,  "My  father, 
look  at  me.  The  winds  of  fifty-five  winters 
have  blown  over  my  head  and  have  silvered  it 
with  grey.  But  .  .  .  they  have  not  blown  my 
brains  away." 

What  then  are  some  of  the  things  which 
Indian  y.outh  has  inherited  and  upon  which 
it  must  build? 


First  of  all,  extreme  economic  poverty. 
Almost  without  exception  our  Indian  Amer- 
icans are  living  on  the  very  edge  of  a  ragged 
existence.    Fifty  years  ago  the  240,000  Indian 
wards  of  the  government  were  self-supporting 
and   living   in   comparative   comfort.  The 
treaties  into  w^hich  they  w^ere  forced  had  still 
left  them  with  about  137  million  acres  of 
which  about  one-third  was  fairly  good  farm- 
ing land.    529  millions  of  dollars  were  held 
in  trust  for  them  by  the  guardian  government. 
Now  contrast,  if  you  will,  these  figures  with 
the  following  to  see  what  has  happened  to 
the  Indian's  economic  status  within  less  than 
a  lifetime.    Today  there  are  200,000  Indian 
wards.    Their  land  holdings  have  dwindled  to 
about  40  million  acres,  mostly  desert  lands 
on  which  even  an  enterprising  jack-rabbit 
might  be  expected  to  starve.  The  529  millions 
in  the  trust  fund  to  which  many  more  millions 
were   added    during   the   intervening  years 
through  the   sale   of   Indian   property  has 
shrunk  to  thirteen  and  a  half  millions  of  dol- 
lars.   Today  more  than  half  of  the  Indiana 
are  paupers.    The  average  income  of  Indians 
over  the  United  States  including  cash  earn- 
ings, produce  raised  and  consumed,  receipts 
by  way  of  public  relief  and  charity,  in  shortj  m 
all  sources  of  income  whatsoever,  amounts  to  iiii 
S48.00  per  person  per  year.  Among  the  Winne!  ;r 
bago  in  Wisconsin  a  recent  survey  showed  iiei 
the  annual  income  to  be  even  less  and  amounti  k 
ing  to  about  $120.00  per  family  of  four  or  Iik 
five  persons.    That  the  Indian  death-rate  has  :m 
more  than  doubled  in  these  fifty  years  and  jal 
the  appalling  incidence  of  disease   among  id 
them  is  an  eloquent  comment  on  the  miserable  di; 
standard  of  living  which  is  theirs  today.         i  at! 

Secondly,  Indian  youth  has  inherited  an 
almost  completely  disintegrated  social  and  tre 
political  life.     For  decades  his  conquerors  i 
have  made  every  effort  to  destroy  his  native  I[ 
culture,  his  art,  his  social  system,  his  political  i 
and  civic  institutions.    For  years  the  Indiansj  ip; 
especially  in  the  schools,  were  consciously  oi  jp 
unconsciously    taught   to    look   down   upoE  i] 
everything  Indian  as  vastly  inferior  to  whal  sr; 
the  white  man  had  to  give.     History  waj 
taught  wholly  from  the  white  man's  biasec  jjo 
standpoint.    The  great  and  good  and  nobU 
things  of  Indian  life  and  history  were  totall) 
neglected   or   suppressed   or  misinterpretec 
until  at  last  the  half-educated  and  wholly  be 
wildered  Indian  had  lost  all  self-respect  anc 
had  gained  a  contempt  for  everything  IndianMjj 

Now  that  this  grave  wrong  against  a  patienHjjf 
people  has  been  committed,  it  is  slight  comMij 
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I  fort  to  them  and  their  true  friends  to  reflect 
that  many  of  these  mistaken  eff'orts  may,  after 
all,  have  originated  out  of  a  benevolent  hope 
of  thereby  speedily  "civilizing"  the  Indian. 

^  What  an  ill-founded  hope  it  was.  Civilization 
is  a  development  from  within  like  the  growth 
of  a  tree.  Like  a  Christmas  tree  we  cut  the 
Indian  off^  at  the  roots,  dressed  him  up  with  a 
tinselled  civilization  of  external  habits  and 
a  second-hand  car  and  tied  him  down  with 
our  vices;  but  there  was  no  life  in  it. 

Although  a  citizen  of  the  United  States 
since  1924,  as  a  ward  that  has  no  part  in  the 
management  of  his  own  aff^airs,  he  still,  re- 
mained under  the  absolute  power  and  domina- 
tion of  the  Indian  Bureau  with  never  a  chance 
;to  think  for  himself  constructively. 
!  In  the  next  place,  Indian  youth  has  in- 
fierited  the  cumulative  effects  of  a  deplorable 
lack  of  real  education  for  several  generations. 
Immense  sums,  it  is  true,  have  been  spent  to 
[build  and  operate  schools  for  the  Indians. 
Each  year  thousands  of  the  brightest  and  most 
promising  youths  were  lured  or  dragged  away 
from  their  homes  to  seek  the  pot  of  gold  at 
:he  foot  of  a  rainbow  in  some  distant  school. 
The  education  the  Indian  received,  however, 
because  it  was  out  of  touch  with  home  prob- 
lems largely  unfitted  him  for  real  life.  Won- 
der is  sometimes  expressed,  why  the  "edu- 
cated" Indian  does  not  accomplish  more  and 
»vhy  he  does  not  "fit  in."  The  answer  is,  his 
education  was  mostly  unsuited  to  his  needs, 
^e  did  not  know  and  had  no  way  of  knowing 
tvhat  to  do  with  the  training  he  got  and  never 
lad  a  real  opportunity  to  make  use  of  it. 
[ndian  parents  were  seldom  consulted  in  the 
natter  of  the  education  of  their  children, 
i^hen  on  occasion  they  were  consulted,  thev 
A^ere  not  slow  in  pointing  out  its  inadequacy 
md  its  weakness. 

j  Then,  there  is  the  general  moral  breakdown 
md  the  disintegration  of  domestic  relation- 
ships with  which  modern  Indian  youth  must 
grapple.  The  free  dissemination  of  scientific 
md  pseudo  -  scientific  information  in  past 
»^ears  has  gone  far  in  robbing  the  Indian  of 
lis  primitive  beliefs.  Freedom  from  super- 
stitious fears,  however,  has  not  brought  true 
spiritual  freedom.  Lack  of  a  new  basis  of 
norality  to  replace  the  former  religious  sane- 
Lions  and  taboos  has  debased  his  new  freedom 
into  license.  Here  again  our  kind  of  public 
education,  carefully  shorn  of  all  moral  and 
religious  teaching,  has  not  only  proved  inade- 
quate to  the  Indian's  essential  needs  but  un- 
ieniably  harmful  to  his  peace  of  mind  and 


his  best  interests.  For  vears  the  mission 
schools  offered  the  only  inlluence  contrary  to 
the  tide  of  agnostic  teachin<r. 

A  deplorable  disintegration  of  the  home, 
family  and  marriage  relationships  naturally 
followed.  The  Indian  being  a  ward  of  the 
Federal  Government,  therefore  the  state  and 
local  law  enforcement  officers  and  courts  re- 
fused to  have  anything  to  do  with  him  unless 
he  committed  a  crime  against  a  white  citizen. 
The  Federal  Indian  laws,  however,  contain  no 
provisions  whatever  covering  domestic  rela- 
tionships. Thus  the  Indian  has  been  forced 
to  live  without  the  law,  without  the  restraints 
of  a  normal  human  society  and  without  pro- 
tection from  the  criminal  element  within  his 
own  community.  As  a  result,  Indian  young 
people  are  today  face  to  face  with  the  most 
demoralizing  influences  any  young  people 
were  ever  asked  to  combat  without  the  neces- 
sary moral  equipment. 

What  this  does  even  to  the  best,  sad  experi- 
ences have  frequently  shown.  Again  and 
again  girls  and  boys,  students  at  our  Mission 
School  at  Neillsville,  have  begged  with  tears 
to  be  allowed  to  remain  at  the  school  during 
the  summer  because  they  are  afraid  of  the  un- 
equal moral  battle  they  must  wage  when  they 
return  to  the  environment  of  their  homes. 

In  this  connection  I  relate  the  experience 
of  one  of  these  girls.  After  a  year  under  the 
influence  of  Christian  teaching  she  asked  to 
be  baptized  and  entered  her  new  life  with  high 
and  noble  hopes.  In  the  spring  when  she  left 
school,  she  promised  to  do  her  best  to  live  up 
to  her  newly  acquired  ideals.  Then  came  a 
fateful  summer  in  the  trying  environment  of 
her  home  community.  In  the  fall  after  re- 
turning to  the  school,  she  one  day  voluntarily 
made  a  confession  to  one  of  the  matrons  that 
illustrates  the  point  of  the  preceding  para- 
graphs. She  said,  "I  know  you  think  I  was 
good,  but  I  wasn't;  I  was  bad,  real  bad." 
Then,  after  weeping  a  while,  she  added  in  a 
tone  of  voice  expressing  a  mixture  of  defiance 
and  helpless  defeat,  "It's  easy  enough  for  you 
to  be  good.  But  I  wonder  what  even  you 
would  do  if  you  had  a  home  like  I  have  to 
live  in;  if  you  didn't  have  anything  worth- 
while to  do  all  summer,  and  everybody 
around  you  were  doing  bad  things  and  having 
a  good  time;  and  if  your  mother  and  sister 
were  running  around  every  night,  and  made 
fun  of  you,  I  wonder,  whether  vou  could  be 
as  good  as  you  are!"  Subsequently  this  girl 
had  to  be  dismissed  from  school  and  sent  to  a 
hospital.    But  because  of  her  one  defeat  she 
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mav  for  the  rest  of  her  life  remain  a  moral 
and  physical  cripple.  And  there  are  many 
such. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  ledger,  there  are 
several  traits  and  characteristics  which  Indian 
vouth  has  inherited  that  are  distinct  assets. 
First.  I  would  mention  their  innate  honesty, 
sincerity  and  intolerance  of  mere  sham. 
Secondly,  an  unselfish  idealism.  This  trait 
stands  out  most  clearly  in  my  mind  after 
haying  had  innumerable  intimate  contacts 
with  Indian  young  people.  They  are  animated 
with  a  desire  to  do  something  for  their  people 
to  lift  them  out  of  the  mire.  A  career  for 
personal  gain  and  honor  does  not  seem  to 
attract  them. 

The  premises  so  far  being  set  down,  you 
ask,  what  chance  now  has  Indian  youth  to 
build  a  new  world? 

The  answer  lies  in  a  very  recent  develop- 
ment in  Indian  history.  Today,  as  never  in 
the  preceding  100  years,  new  opportunities 
are  opening  up  to  Indian  youth.  With  the 
passage  of  the  Indian  Reorganization  Act  of 
Congress  on  June  18,  1934,  a  new  world  of 
possibilities  is  being  discovered  for  the 
Indian.  The  objectives  of  this  "most  humane" 
Indian  legislation  ever  passed  by  Congress 
may  briefly  be  summed  up  in  a  few  state- 
ments. Namely,  to  rehabilitate  the  Indian  on 
a  sound  economic  basis  so  that  he  may  be- 
come self-supporting;  to  give  him  a  whole- 
some measure  of  self-government,  a  voice  in 
his  own  aff"airs  and  in  the  handling  of  his  own 
property;  and,  to  give  him  a  chance  to  be 
employed  in  his  own  service.  In  order  to 
accomplish  these  aims,  educational  and  other 
loan  funds  have  been  provided,  and  the  vari- 
ous Indian  tribes  given  the  right  to  organize 
for  their  mutual  protection,  advancement  and 
assistance. 

How  are  the  Indian  young  people  meeting 
the  challenge  of  this  hour? 

The  passage  of  the  Indian  Reorganization 
Act  has  been  like  a  breath  of  clean  pure  air 
flowing  through  the  opened  doors  of  the 
dungeon,  revitalizing  the  prisoners  dying  in 
an  atmosphere  of  inactivity,  stagnation  and 
hopeless  despair.  It  has  reawakened  some- 
thing of  the  old  tribal  pride  and  self-respect. 
Never  has  there  been  such  a  stir  and  such  an 
interest  in  their  own  possibilities  and  future. 
For  a  whole  year  unnumbered  council  meet- 
ings were  held  throughout  the  Indian  country 
to  discuss  this  measure  and  how  to  apply  its 
provisions  to  their  local  conditions.  Probably 
no  measure  of  Congress  in  the  history  of  the 
country  was  so  thoroughly  and  so  intelligently 
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discussed  by  those  whom  it  aff^ects  as  this.  In 
spite  of  years  of  inactivity  and  the  complexity 
of  the  problems  involved,  many  Indians  have 
shown  themselves  capable  of  statesman-like 
understanding  and  action. 

This  new  outlook  into  the  future  has  also 
naturally  revived  an  interest  in  their  home 
and  community  life.  At  Black  River  Falls, 
for  instance,  a  group  of  young  people,  most 
of  whom  are  members  of  the  Indian  Mission 
Church,  have,  through  their  own  initiative,  or- 
ganized  themselves  into  what  they  have  called 
a  mutual  benefit  association.  They  have 
drawn  up  a  list  of  by-laws,  which  show  a 
frank  approach  to  immediate  local  problems  g 
and  an  honest  eff"ort  to  solve  them.  I  quote 
a  few  extracts: 

"The  members  of  this  club  are  prohibited  '  ly 
from  drinking  intoxicating  liquors.  .  .  .  The ; 
male  members  are  prohibited  from  hitting  or 
beating   their   wives   or   other   women,   the !  l^,, 
female  members  from  hitting  or  beating  their  p 
husbands  or  other  men.  .  .  .  Members  are 
forbidden  to  enter  into  disputes  with  each  i  i^^^ 

other  ;  to  steal  gasoline  from  automobiles!  tavj 

by  the  use  of  hose  or  other  means  -  -  -;  toi 
hoot  or  shout  aloud  after  10  o'clock  in  thai  jj^ 
evening  -  -  -;  to  leave  gates  open  -  -  -;  to  goj 
into  a  dwelling  while  the  occupants  are  gone!  Sfji 
-  -  -;  to  peek  into  windows  -  -  -;  to  swear  or  jo^j 
to  use  profane  language  -  -  -;  to  sleep  in  the! 
daytime  except  for  sickness  or  some  other 
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valid  reason.  .  .  .  Members  shall  tell  the  truth 
at  all  times  -  -  -;  shall  bring  back  what  they 
have  borrowed  -  -  -;  shall  order  their  lives 
so  their  children  may  attend  school  regularly 
-  -  -;  shall  watch  their  cows,  horses,  pigs  and 
chickens  so  they  do  not  enter  fields  and 
gardens  of  others;  etc."  For  every  violation 
of  these  by-laws  a  penalty  is  attached. 

As  we  read  these  rules  w^e  may  be  inclined 
to  indulge  in  a  smile  of  superiority,  but  let 
us  not  forget,  these  young  people  are  here 
grappling  with  vivid  conditions,  that  to  them 
are  matters  of  individual  and  tribal  life  or 
death.  These  rules  are  not  only  a  commentary 
on  Indian  community  life  of  today,  but  also 
an  expression  of  a  longing  for  something 
better.  And,  Indian  youth  is  beginning  to 
do  something  about  it. 

These  things,  however,  being  purely  local 
affairs,  it  is  asked,  of  what  interest  may  this 
awakening  of  Indian  youth  be  from  a  broader 
American  standpoint? 

This  may  be  answered  by  saying  that  the 
Indians  are  Americans  and  that  the  activities 
of  Indian  youth  will  not  restrict  themselves  to 
local  conditions  alone.  The  Indians  feel 
themselves  an  integral  part  of  our  American 
commonwealth  and  there  is  already  apparent 
among  them  a  growing  breadth  of  view  that 
reaches  into  national  and  international  life. 
And  to  this  broader  life  the  Indian  will 
eventually  make  his  own  contributions. 

Warfare  has,  for  instance,  always  been  con- 
sidered a  traditional  part  of  Indian  life, 
though  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  probably  no 
more  so  than  among  any  other  primitive 
people.  But,  it  may  be  a  revelation  to  some 
of  us,  however,  to  discover  that  one  of  the 
very  earliest  efforts  of  establishing  inter- 
national peace  and  disarmament  was  success- 
fully codified  by  a  group  of  American  Indian 
tribes.  I  refer  to  the  provision  treating  of 
military  disarmament  in  the  Code  of  the  Five 
(later.  Six)  Nations'  League  which  in  lan- 
guage as  grand,  as  profound  and  sublime  as 
that  of  the  Hebrew  prophets  of  old  utters  the 
longing  of  mankind  for  the  day  of  universal 
peace. 

"I,  Deganawida,  and  the  Confederate  Chiefs 
now  uproot  the  tallest  Pine  tree  and  into  the 
cavity  thereby  made  we  cast  all  weapons  of 
war.  Into  the  depths  of  the  earth,  down  deep 
into  the  underearth  currents  of  water  flowing 
to  unknown  regions,  we  cast  all  weapons  of 
strife.  We  bury  them  from  sight  and  we  plant 
again  the  tree.  Thus  shall  the  Great  Peace 
be  established. 


"A  symbol  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Law 
this  tree  stands,  an  evergrowing  tree  on  which 
there  shall  be  a  branch  for  every  nation  of 
the  world." 

Says  Commissioner  John  Collier.  'Tt  was  a 
symbolical  poetry  of  the  highest  order,  uttered 
for  the  comprehension  and  sharing  of  every 
man,  woman  and  child.  It  will  suggest  to  you 
why  the  Six  Nations'  League  will  have  a  place 
in  universal  history."  In  this  same  connec- 
tion Mr.  Collier  had  this  to  say,  also,  'T  ven- 
ture the  proposition,  which  will  not  be  be- 
lieved, and  yet  which  can  hardly  be  chal- 
lenged, that  no  great  social-religious  move- 
ment of  history  has  united  the  mystical  with 
the  practical  parts,  and  the  conception  of  life 
as  an  art,  and  of  the  individual  achievement 
of  intense  excellence,  with  codes  and  institu- 
tions of  social  and  political  morality,  in  bal- 
ance and  synthesis  more  perfect  and  more 
consciously  intended,  than  did  the  Six 
Nations'  League." 

I  cannot  refrain  in  this  connection  from 
quoting  a  sentence  from  the  Encyclopedia 
Americana  where  it  speaks  of  the  Six  Nations' 
League.  "Jefferson,  in  framing  a  Constitution 
for  the  United  States,  honored  these  peoples 
by  the  adoption  of  their  general  constitutional 
system." 

More  recently,  two  years  ago,  Francis 
Cassiman,  a  senior  in  the  Neillsville  high 
school  expressed  his  thoughts  on  ''Peace  with 
Security"  in  a  national  essay  contest  in  which 
he  won  second  honors  in  the  state  of  Wiscon- 
sin. I  quote  but  one  of  his  concluding 
sentences : 

"First,  I  propose  that  all  Christians  stand 
by  the  teachings  of  Christ.  In  the  last  war 
they  were  easily  led  astray  by  propaganda 
and,  as  the  rest,  became  savages.  My  ances- 
tors were  termed  savages,  but  a  primitive 
savage  does  not  blow  his  own  race  to  bits  out 
of  selfishness.  When  he  becomes  Christian 
and  civilized  he  thinks  that  war  is  a  relic  of 
barbarism.  How  can  a  real  Christian  become 
a  savage  and  go  back  to  barbarism?" 

Who  shall  say  that  the  modern  Indian  with 
freedom  to  develop  according  to  his  native 
genius  may  not  in  days  to  come  make  even 
greater  and  nobler  contributions  than  in  the 
past  to  the  sum  total  of  humanity's  grandest 
thoughts  and  accomplishments?  All  he  needs 
is  a  chance  he  has  not  had  for  several  cen- 
turies and  our  patient  forbearance  until  he 
can  find  himself.  Expressing  a  pathetic  hope 
for  this  chance  and  confidence  in  her  race, 
( Continued  on  Page  263) 
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Momentum  for  the  Meeting 
Materials  and  Methods 

Carrie  M.  Kerschner 

IT  is  not  too  early  to  begin  plans  for  the 
World  Fellowship  School  (School  of  Mis- 
sions) that  will  include  classes  for  all  ages — 
the  School  for  which  all  departments  in  the 
Church  School  and  the  missionary  organiza- 
tions are  to  plan  together.  The  leaflet  listing 
materials  for  missionary  education^  which  is 
in  all  program  packets,  contains  ample  sug- 
gestions for  a  graded  school.  Additional  help 
will  be  cheerfully  given.  The  formation  and 
conduct  of  such  a  School  will  be  a  forward 
step  in  the  local  Church  toward  the  attain- 
ment of  the  challenge,  "Come,  let  us  build 
a  Christ-like  world  together." 

In  several  Missionary  Conference  classes, 
the  suggestion  was  made  that  Chapters  I,  II 
and  III  of  "Toward  a  Christian  America" 
might  be  used  as  a  basis  for  the  first  session 
of  a  separate  mission  study  class  when  the 
theme,  "Pioneering  Today  in  Home  Missions" 
was  to  be  presented.  That  suggested  plan 
and  the  program  for  the  October  meeting  of 
the  Woman's  Missionary  Society  were  pre- 
pared by  two  different  persons,  but  since  both 
are  primarily  based  on  Chapters  I  to  III  of 
the  same  book,  the  two  meetings  may  well  be 
combined.  If  this  is  done,  we  suggest  a 
Pioneer  Supper  Meeting,  with  a  Wagon 
Master  (man  or  woman)  presiding — the  Cov- 
ered Wagon  Caravans  all  had  a  Wagon 
Master.  Serve  a  simple  pioneer  supper  (sug- 
gestions given  at  Conferences)  in  camp  style; 
precede  the  program  with  a  sing  of  old-time 
songs  and  use  the  program  as  suggested  in 
the  Packet. 

The  following  materials  are  available  at 
either  Depository:  An  Outline  Map  of  the 
United  States,  5c;  a  Home  Missions  Map  with 
full  directions  for  showing  how  and  from 
where  the  Gospel  came  to  America  and  spread 
from  one  frontier  to  another,  10c;  a  packet 
of  denominational  leaflets  on  the  beginnings 
and  extension  of  the  Reformed  Church  in  this 
country,  10c.  While  sketches  of  Otterbein. 
Boehm  and  Schlatter,  pioneers  in  the  R  group 
will  be  given,  we  suggest  also  thumb  nail 
sketches  of  three  pioneers  of  the  E  group — 
Rieger,  Wall  and  Reiss  procurable  from  the 
book  "Evangelical  Pioneers,"  85c.  The  Period 
of  Immigration  may  be  given  by  someone 
garbed  in  the  costume  of  a  European  peasant, 


Hungarian  for  instance.  Display  a  Christian 
flag  with  the  colors  of  our  country. 

A  helpful  booklet  for  leaders  of  mission 
study  classes  has  been  prepared  by  Dr.  T.  H. 
P.  Sailer.  It  is  entitled  "The  Adult  Mission 
Study  Class  Leader,"  25c. 

The  November  program  is  chiefly  inspira- 
tional. It  might  prove  very  impressive  if 
each  one  of  the  seven  days  was  acted  in  a  dig- 
nified manner.  We  see  beautiful  possibilities 
for  action  in  this  program.  To  the  Secretary 
of  Membership  might  be  assigned  the  telling 
of  the  material  in  the  leaflet,  "Finding  the 
Stars."  It  would  give  her  an  admirable  op- 
portunity to  link  up  the  "Fellowship  of  Going 
Deeper"  and  the  Prayer  Enlistment  Cards. 
This  might  be  "acted"  following  the  sugges- 
tion of  the  picture  on  the  leaflet. 

The  use  of  the  following  materials  during 
November  will  help  us  to  establish  on  a  better 
basis  our  Christian  citizenship:  "Youth  Faces 
the  Liquor  Problem,"  25c;  "Prohibition 
Facts"  (1935  edition),  10c;  "America  Must 
Choose,"  25c  paper,  50c  cloth;  "War  is  a 
Racket,"  $1.00;  "Whv  Wars  Must  Cease," 
$1.00;  "Arms  and  the  Men,"  10c;  "One  Year 
of  Repeal,"  10c;  all  listed  on  the  Reading 
Course  List.    Peace  Stamps  are  Ic  each. 

Thank  Offering  Packets  are  priced  at  25c. 
They  will  contain  two  plavs,  a  new  service 
entitled  "The  Truth  Shall  Make  You  Free," 
with  a  supplement,  etc.  See  the  October 
columns  of  The  Outlook  of  Missions  for 
prices  of  plays  and  service. 

The  discussion  course  to  be  held  during  the 
Fall  months  for  which  the  girls  of  the  Mis- 
sionary Guild  are  to  take  the  initiative  is  to 
be  based  on  "Christian  Youth  in  Action." 
The  book  is  60c  and  the  booklet  outlining 
plans  for  study  and  activities,  "What  Will 
You  Do  About  It?"  is  25c. 

Whether  you  are  working  with  boys  and 
girls,  teaching  them  the  habits,  customs  and 
needs  of  Mexicans;  or  in  discussion  groups 
with  young  people;  or  in  program  meetings 
with  adults,  always  remember  that  the  pioneer 
settlers  of  our  country  were  all  missionaries; 
that  they  considered  the  missionary  spirit  an 
integral  part  of  the  Christian  spirit;  that  Jesus 
said,  "Let  us  go  elsewhere  into  the  next  towns 
that  I  may  preach  there  also;  for  this  end 
came  I  forth."  He  was  ever  helping  and 
seeking.  "The  missionary  spirit  has  always 
been  at  its  best  when  the  Church  has  been 
most  Christian."'  Missions  are  part  of  the 
very  substance  of  Christianity  itself  and  one 
of  the  astounding  things  of  the  study  of  Chris- 
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tians  in  action  in  America  is  the  magnitude 
of  the  enterprise  and  its  challenge  for  a  united 
effort  to  bring  about  the  Christian  ideal  for 
America. 

May  none  of  us  belittle  the  importance  of 
the  study  in  these  two  months  by  considering 
the  cost  of  the  material  needed  too  expensive 
to  purchase.  "Toward  a  Christian  America," 
is  60c;  Leaders'  Help  "How  Fares  the 
Church,"  25c. 

Those  residing  in  the  area  of  the  Eastern 
Depository  order  from  the  Woman's  Mission- 
ary Society,  416  Schaff  Bldg.,  1505  Race 
Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Societies  in  the 
area  of  the  Western  Depository  order  from 
the  Woman's  Missionary  Society,  2969  W. 
25th  Street,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


November  Program  Notes 
W.-  M.  S. — ^The  acting  which  Miss  Kersch- 
ner  suggests  for  the  Seven-Day-a-Week-Chris- 
tian  program,  might  be  arranged  as  shadow 
pictures  with  a  voice  from  the  darkness  in- 
terpreting each  day.  This  would  be  effective 
and  dignified. 

G.  M.  G. — If  you  can  borrow  a  motion  pic- 
ture projector  it  would  add  very  much  to 
your  Migrant  Program  to  show  the  Migrant 
Movie,  available  from  the  Department  of 
Missionary  Education,  904  Schaff  Bldg.,  1505 
Race  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Rental  charge — 
$1.00,  plus  return  postage. 


Life  Members  and  Members  in  Memoriam 

Life  Members 
Eastern  Synod 
East  Pennsylvania  Classis — Mrs.  Steward  P 


Lewis,  736  Washington  St=,  Easton,  Pa. 

Lancaster  Classis  —  Elizabeth  Rebecca  Ger- 
hard, 129  E.  Vine  St.,  Lancaster,  Pa. 
Sarah  A.  McCoy,  Colonial  Park,  Pa. 

Northwest  Synod 

Sheboygan  Classis  —  Mrs.  Wm.  Streblow, 
Plymouth,  Wisconsin. 

Pittsburgh  Synod 
Westmoreland   Classis  —  Rev.    Lawrence  E. 
Bair,  D.D.,  Maple  Ave.,  Greensburg,  Pa. 

Potomac  Synod, 
Maryland  Classis — Mrs.  H.  A.  Fesperman,  52 
Broadway,  Hagerstown,  Md. 


Members  in  Memoriam 
Eastern  Synod 
East  Pennsylvania  Classis — Esther  Elizabeth 

Frutchey,  Mt.  Bethel,  R.  D.  No.  1,  Pa. 
East  Susquehanna   Classis  —  Miss   Cora  E. 
Duenger,  1331  Center  St.,  Ashland,  Pa. 
Pittsburgh  Synod 
West   Neiv    York   Classis  —  Mrs.  Dorothea 
Victoria  Kauffmann,  1036  Kensington  Ave., 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Potomac  Synod 
Gettysburg  Classis — Mrs.  Horatio  T.  Weaver, 
261  Baltimore  St.,  Gettysburg,  Pa. 
Note  —  Inadvertently  the  name  of  Mrs. 
Clara  S.  Dunnet  was  reported  to  the  editor  as 
a  Life  Member  and  was  so  reported  last 
month.      Mrs.    Dunnet's    was    a  Memorial 
Membership. 


( Continued  from  Page  261) 


Ruth  Muskrat  Bronson,  a  cultured  Cherokee, 
concluded  her  address  before  the  North  Amer- 
ican Home  Missions  Congress  at  Washington 
with  the  following  words: 

"Now  is  perhaps  the  most  bewildering  time 
of  all  and  we  are  bending  under  the  strain  of 
it.  The  young  people  are  meeting  awful  con- 
fusion and  awful  difficulties  in  trying  to  face 
a  civilization  they  have  no  equipment  to  meet. 
Be  patient  with  our  mistakes.    We  are  not  dis- 


couraged. We  still  feel  that  you  need  us  and 
what  we  have  to  give.  All  we  want  is^  your 
understanding,  your  appreciation  of  our  prob- 
lem and  a  chance  to  make  our  contribution  to 
the  civilization  of  the  world." 

Benjamin  Stucki. 
Address  at  the  Triennial  Convention  of  the 
Womans    Missionary    Society    of  General 
Synod,  May,  1935. 


"/  certainly  enjoy  reading  The  Outlook  OF  Missions." 

Miss  Frances  V.  Farcht,  York,  Pa. 
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Girls'  Missionary 
Guild 

Ruth  Heinmiller,  Secretary 


HAS  every  secretary  in  your  Guild  received 
the  Plan  of  Work  for  her  department 
for  this  year?  They  are  in  the  front  part  of 
the  Guild  Program  Book  and  should  have 
been  cut  out  and  given  to  each  secretary  be- 
fore the  September  Meeting.  These  Plans 
will  show  how  important  each  department  is 
to  the  success  of  the  Guild  and  just  what  part 
each  secretary  has  in  the  glorious  task  of 
"Working  together  with  Him"  to  build  a 
Christ-like  world. 

An  interesting  letter  received  from  the 
Guild  of  Trinity  Church,  Hanover,  Pa.,  tells 
of  a  beautiful  memorial  service  which  was  a 
part  of  their  July  meeting.  Some  months 
ago  Helen  Garrett,  one  of  their  brightest, 
cheeriest  members,  was  fatally  injured  while 
riding  tandem  on  her  bicycle  with  a  cousin. 
Helen's  father  and  mother  established  a 
Memorial  Membership  in  the  Woman's  Mis- 
sionary Society  of  General  Synod  in  her  name 
and  at  the  same  time  Helen's  mother  became 
a  Life  Member.  Thus  Helen's  keen  interest, 
her  willingness  to  be  of  service  wherever  her 
help  was  needed,  and  her  capability,  young 
though  she  was.  will  be  memorialized  and  "as 
long  as  the  world  shall  stand"  she  will  have  a 
share  in  Kingdom  work.  The  contribution 
for  a  Life  or  Memorial  Membership  is  put 
into  a  permanent  fund  which  continues  to  be 
at  work  for  us  long  after  we  are  gone. 

The  memorial  service  prepared  by  Mrs.  E. 
W.  Lentz  was  used,  with  slisht  adaptations. 
One  girl  sang  "It  Is  Well  With  My  Soul," 
another  "Lead,  Kindly  Light."  As  the  meet- 
ing was  held  on  the  }»orch,  the  girls  sang 
from  an  inner  room,  and  the  effect  was  most 
impressive.  "It  seemed  as  if  the  voices  of  our 
departed  girls  were  c<  ning  to  us  from  the 
far  beyond."  During  'heir  years  as  a  Guild, 
this  group  has  lost  thr'-«^  by  death  and  all  were 
included  in  the  Service. 

The  Secretary  of  Li.'e  Members  and  Mem- 
bers in  Memoriam  of  I  his  Guild,  who  was  in 
charge  of  the  Memorial  Service,  wrote  a  very 
beautiful  tribute,  closing  with  these  words: 
"This  memorial  will  ever  be  used  to  help 
spread  the  Gospel  of  our  Saviour  to  those 
who  know  Him  not.  Christ  said  of  Mary 
who  anointed  His  feet,  'Wherever  my  Gospel 


shall  be  preached,  this  shall  be  said  as  a 
memorial  to  her,'  so  will  this  membership 
be  ever  as  a  memorial  for  Helen.  As  we  place 
this  golden  star  back  of  her  name,  let  us  stand 
in  silent  prayer."  ^ 

This   is   the   first   Guild   Membership  ia 
Memoriam  in  Gettysburg  Classis.  mk 

New  Guilds  V 
Pittsburgh  Synod  ^ 

Watson  Run  Church,  Meadville,  Pa.    Or-  f, 
ganized  by  Mrs.  Paul  Dundore  with  7  charter 
members.    President,  Miss  Betty  Hough,  R.  D. 
No.  4,  Meadville,  Pa. 

Eastern  Synod 

Trinity  Church,  Tamaqua,  Pa.  Organized 
by  Miss  Ethel  M.  Baer  with  21  charter  mem- 
bers. President,  Miss  Mildred  Klingaman, 
Washington  St.,  Tamaqua,  Pa. 

Mid-west  Synod 

Salem  Church,  Lafayette,  Indiana.  Organ- 
ized by  the  Misses  Lois  and  Ruth  Heinmiller 
with  9  charter  members.  President-  Miss 
Mary  Jane  Douglass,  1300  Greenbush  St., 
Lafayette,  Indiana. 

New  Mission  Bands 

Ohio  Synod 

Wooster  Avenue  Church,  Akron,  0.  Organ- 
ized by  Mrs.  Carl  Schlauck  with  9  charter 
members. 

Grace  Church,  Toledo.  0.  Organized  by 
Mrs.  W.  E.  Fleming  with  22  charter  members. 

Potomac  Synod 

St.  James  Church.  Mt.  Pleasant,  N.  C.  Or- 
ganized by  Mrs.  W.  S.  Gerhardt  with  10, 
charter  members. 

Eastern  Synod 

Zion's,  Maxatawny,  Pa.    Organized  by  Mrs. 
Warren  Dietrich  with  12  charter  members. 

Pittsburgh  Synod 

Watson  Run,  Meadville,  Pa.    Organized  by 
Mrs.  John  Boliver  with  7  charter  members. 


"May  success  crown  the  future  of  the  good 
Outlook  of  Missions  and  its  good  news 
spread  from  sea  to  sea  and  pole  to  pole." 

Mrs.  Burton  Titus. 
Orangeville,  Ohio. 

The  W.  M.  S.  of  Faith  Church,  Baltimore, 
Md.,  sent  one  of  its  members  a  year's  sub- 
scription to  The  Outlook  of  Missions  in- 
stead of  flowers. 


Worship  Service  for  the  Church  School 


Prepared  by  Charles  M.  LeGalley 
Theme — Women  and  Missions 


Prelude 


Call  to  Worship — "The  earth  shall  be  full  of  the  knowledge  of  Jehovah,  as  the  waters 
cover  the  sea."    Isaiah  11:  9. 


Hymn — "Hail  to  the  Brightness  of  Zion's  Glad  Mornin 

Poem — "Faith  of  Our  Missionary  Mothers" 

Faith  of  our  mothers,  tried  and  true,  Faith  of  our  mothers,  we  will  aim 

Who  prayed  and  worked  in  full  accord.  With  love  the  whole  round  world  to  gird, 

Oh,  how  our  hearts  beat  high  with  joy  And  preach  thee,  too,  as  love  knows  how. 

Whene'er  we  think  of  their  reward!  By  upright  life  and  kindly  word. 

Faith  of  our  mothers,  we  will  strive 

To  win  all  peoples  unto  thee. 
And  through  the  truth  that  comes  from  God 
The  world  shall  then  be  truly  free. 

Scripture — Matthew  26:  6-13 

Leader — It  is  impossible  to  consider  the  field  of  missions  without  calling  to  mind  the  place 
women  have  filled  in  furthering  the  missionary  program  of  the  church.  In  loyal  sup- 
port, interest,  and  in  active  work  on  the  mission  fields,  women  have  contributed  largely  of 
their  time  and  talents.  As  deaconesses,  social  workers  and  the  wives  of  home  missionaries, 
they  have  served  in  our  own  country.  On  the  foreign  field  they  have  filled  positions 
equal  in  importance  to  those  held  by  men.  Women  nationals  are  likewise  coming  to 
shoulder  the  responsibility  of  sharing  with  their  fellow-countrymen  the  Gospel  message. 
May  we  bow  our  heads  in  prayer  pausing  for  a  moment  to  meditate  on  the  contribution 
the  women  of  the  church  have  made  in  laying  the  foundations  for  a  world  brotherhood 
in  Christ,  giving  thanks  for  their  devotion.  (After  a  few  moments  of  silence  prayer  may 
be  offered  for  these  women  now  rendering  valiant  service,  that  they  may  have  never- 
weakening  faith,  hope  that  never  fades  and  love  that  never  fails.) 

Hymn — "Fling  Out  the  Banner."  The  first  verse  by  the  women  alone;  the  second  by  the  men; 
the  succeeding  verses  unitedly. 

Two-Minute  Reports — (Short  reports  may  be  assigned  from  any  of  the  articles  from  this  and 
previous  issues  of  The  Outlook  of  Missions  suggested  below.  These  illustrate  the 
work  being  done  by  and  among  women  in  our  mission  fields.  If  a  member  of  your 
church  attended  the  Triennial  Convention  of  the  Woman's  Missionary  Society  of  General 
Synod  at  Greensburg,  Pa.,  she  may  be  asked  to  give  a  report.) 
"Women  and  the  Japanese  Mission  in  San  Francisco" — (Page  237). 
"Katherine  Goetsch" — (Outlook  for  January,  page  29). 

"A  Woman  Elder  in  the  Sui-Pao  Church" — (Outlook  for  February,  page  44). 
"The  International  Christ" — (Outlook  for  May,  page  145). 
"Letter  from  Miss  Mary  E.  Myers" — (Outlook  for  June,  page  175). 
"Mrs.  David  B.  Schneder" — (Outlook  for  July-August,  page  208). 

Hymn — "Jesus  Shall  Reign  Where'er  the  Sun" 

'benediction 
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